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Converted to War Basis 


Education has been ever in the Nation’s service. But in these days of total war 
that service has a new significance. “You're in the Army now” is no cliché—it is 
an expression of national necessity. 

The schools have mobilized, magnificently. Defense training projects have helped 
man American industry. Reorganization of curriculum and the time table of 
the school year have enabled us to add speed and precision to the work of education. 
The schools and colleges have cooperated in the administration of the rationing 
and selective service registration programs. The Office of Education Wartime 
Commission has been set up to serve as a clearing house on all matters relating to 
educational facilities and programs. 

To keynote this service, it is only fitting that the official publication of the 
United States Office of Education should be converted to a war basis to match the 
essential conversion of the educational program. 

PAUL V. McNUTT 
Administrator. 


Education for Victory Till Victory is Won 


Volume I, No. 1 comes to you today as the initial number of EpucatTion ror VicrTory. 
Approximately 60,000 universities, colleges, schools, libraries, and other educa- 
tional institutions and groups will receive this introductory issue. 

As the U. 8S. Office of Education turns its full effort toward sacrifice, toward every 
new demand, toward every bit of teamwork to help win this war, it also faces 
squarely the continuing and grave responsibility of doing its utmost to speed sound 
educational programs for time to come. Both war and peace must be won. Victory 
must be so complete this time that peace will abide and endure throughout the world. 

Successful victories by the allied nations in war front battles are vital to any 
constructive future. Adequate planning for the post-war period is vital to any con- 
structive future. The education and training today, this year, next year, of all 
children and youth for effective citizenship in a democracy and for useful and needed 
work, are vital to any constructive future. These children and youth must be 
qualified to carry on and forward the peace we seek through victory. 

Almost on exactly the same day that you receive this first issue of EpucaTIon For. 
Victory there was established by Congress 75 years ago the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Those 75 years have been years of activity to “promote the cause of education” 
throughout the Nation. 

During World War I the Office of Education, among its war services, inaugurated 
Scuoo. Lire to meet the pressing war and educational needs of that crucial period. 
The periodical has served as the official monthly journal of the Office for all these 
years. But now in order to meet as adequately as possible the new situations 
brought by World War I, Epucation ror Victory will be issued biweekly. It will 
bring to educational leaders important official announcements; timely, current reports 
on emergency programs; statements and plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education; information and reports on war and defense efforts 
affecting education; and it will serve as the mouthpiece of the U. S. Office of 
Education’s Wartime Commission. 

EpvucaTIon For Victory thus comes to you as a courier, a swift and dependable 
messenger in the far-reaching areas of service for American education. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Published biweekly on the 1st and 15th 
of the month. Its printing is approved 
by the Director of the Budget. 





Publication Office 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 





Federal Security Administrator, 
Pau. V. McNott 


U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Editor in Chief, Otca A. JONES 
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EDUCATION FOR Victory is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and Education Index. 


How to Subscribe 


Subscription: $1 per year in advance; to 
foreign countries in which the mailing frank 
of the United States is not recognized, $1.50. 
Club rate: For orders of 100 copies or more 
to be sent in bulk to one address within 
the United States, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. 
Subscriptions may also be entered through 
magazine dealers. Subscription orders with 
remittances should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.° 





ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


With the February 1942 issue of 
Scuoo.t Lire, that official monthly 
journal of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is temporarily discontinued for 
the duration of the war. The cur- 
rent volume, No. 27, will thus have 
but five issues. 

All paid-up subscribers to ScHOOL 
Lire will receive EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
Tory biweekly through the re- 
mainder of their subscription year 
at no additional cost. Issues will 
vary from 16 to 32 pages and will be 
printed on newsprint, thus making 
for speed and economy. 

In order to introduce this new 
biweekly as widely and as promptly 
as possible, initial copies are being 
distributed to school and library of- 
ficials. Any subscribers who receive 
duplicate copies are requested to 
pass them on to associates who may 
wish to know about this new and 
increased service from the U. S, Of- 
fice of Education. Thank you. 





Distinguished Educators “Drafted! . 


On special assignments, many persons 
in the U. 8. Office of Education have been 
“drafted” to “cover” their respective fields 
for EDUCATION FOR VicTorY. Readers will 
thus be assured of authentic, official 
information on all educational fronts. 
Initial List 

The initial list of these contributors 
includes: Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner; J. C. Wright, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education; 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education 
Division; Layton S. Hawkins, Chief, 
Trade and Industrial Education; Roy A. 
Seaton, Director, Engineering, Science, 
and Management Defense Training; 
Thomas Watson, Chief, Education and 
Training for NYA Project Workers; 
John C, Patterson, Chief, Inter-American 
Educational Relations; Ralph M. Dun- 
bar, Chief, Library Service; Verna A. 
Carley, Director, Information Exchange; 
Chester S. Williams, Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Education in charge of 
School and College Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice; Henry F. Alves, Senior Specialist in 
State School Administration; William D. 
Boutwell, Director, Information Service; 
Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics 
Education; John A. Kratz, Director, 
Vocational Rehabilitation; Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, Senior Specialist in Rural 
Education Problems; Howard W. Oxley, 


Loan Packets on 60 Titles 


In order to meet the needs of teachers 
and study groups for immediate aid, the 
Information Exchange of the U. S. Office 
of Education lends packets of publica- 
tions on subjects related to education in 
wartime. 

Packets on 60 different titles are al- 
ready in circulation. Most in demand 
are: The Role of the School in the Na- 
tional Emergency; Understanding and 
Practicing Democracy; Cooperating to 
Improve School and Community; Aid- 
ing National Defense by Conserving Nat- 
ural Resources; Building and Preserving 
Health; Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation for Defense; Inter-American 
Friendship and Understanding; Nutri- 
tion and National Defense. 

The loan packets consist of materials 
contributed by schools, organizations, 
publishers, and other groups and indi- 
viduals. Most of the packets consist of 
10 or more selected items: Pamphlets, 
bulletins, mimeographed units and les- 
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Director, CCC Camp Education; Robert 
W. Hambrook, Senior Specialist, Trade # 
and Industrial Education; Walter S. 
Deffenbaugh, Chief, American School 
Systems Division; Alina M. Lindegren,; 
Acting Chief, Comparative Education; 
Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Special Prob- 
lems Division; Emery M. Foster, Chief, 
Statistical Division; Mayhew Derry- 
berry, Consultant in Health Education; 
David Segel, Consultant in Tests and 
Measurements; Maris M. Proffitt, Con-#in wash: 
sultant in Industrial Arts Educationg Repres 
Giles M. Ruch, Chief, Vocational Re#ganizatio 
search and Statistics; Charles M. Arthur§mission. 
Research Specialist, Vocational Divisionof Feder 
W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Edu-Jy, menu 
cation Service; Harry A. Jager, Chief§aiready | 
Occupational Information and Guidanc@ equcatior 
Service; B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Busines: 
Education Service; James R. Coxen, Con 4§$uzaznne 
sultant in Public Service Training 
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The fourth meeting of the newly cre- 
ted U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
commission is scheduled for March 11 
Hitt, Con-in Washington. 
ducation% Representatives of various national or- 
onal Re#ganizations are members on this Com- 
M. ArthurBmission. Called together at the request 
| Division} of Federal Security Administrator Paul 
ural Edu-/y, McNutt the Wartime Commission has 
er, ChiefJalready transacted business vital to all 
Guidanc@ educational fields. 

, Busines 
xen, Con4Summarizing Briefly 


Training ollowing is a brief summary of ac- 
tions to date: 
Adopted a brief statement of guiding 
, Office o principles for education in wartime. 
Adopted a statement of policy 9n ac- 
celeration of secondary school s .dents. 
Considered various aspects of aucelera- 
tion of college and university training 
| for technicians needed by the military, by 
war industries and essential in vital civil- 
ian services. The Commission consid- 
ered possible Federal aid to bring accel- 
{eration within reach financially of both 
institutions and individual students. As 
| & follow-up, a two-weeks’ work center 
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ommission in Action 


was set up at Chicago to study in detail 
the administrative and student problems 
at several nearby typical colleges and 
universities, to refine proposals to pre- 
sent to the Commission, the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and Adminis- 
trator McNutt. A report on this vital 
problem has been submitted to each 
member of the Commission. 

Sent out to Commission members a 
ballot on a proposal to encourage estab- 
lishment of cooperating State and local 
education wartime commissions. 

Assigned committees to work on many 


other important problems including 
adapting curriculums and _ teacher 
shortage. 


Purpose of the Commission 


The U. 8S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission provides directly for 
two-way cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and organized educa- 
tion. Needs of the Government for edu- 
cation’s help can be transmitted through 
the Commission; likewise needs of or- 
ganized education can be presented to 
the Government. 


llustrativy ql] for Wartime Mobilization of Education* 


th tom | 
ses. Fron The other day an enthusiastic protag- 
ived thes! onist, with a new idea for a youth organ- 
by a com} ization, discussed with the Commissioner 
nany help of Education the Civilian Morale Service 
's in whicl the Office of Education has instituted for 
, and com schools and colleges. After checking its 
ynal eme; points one by one he turned to the Com- 
as a bas) missioner and exclaimed, “Do you know, 
im enrich Mr. Commissioner, that this education 
r progran| stuff cuts right across the youth pro- 
and con} gram?” 
{ You may see humor in that. But 
‘owed at; there is more than humor. There is 
; from th your very real concern for maintaining 
ked labels the professional direction of educational 
ts for the programs by skilled professional edu- 
it the pay-cators. I am well familiar with the his- 
toric concern of Commissioners of Edu- 
le for loan cation and School Administrators when 
ting to the 
lucation in *gtatement presented before the U. 8. Of- 


ion, Wash- fice of Education Wartime Commission, 
Washington, D. C., December 23, 1941. 


they see parallel, overlapping, and con- 
flicting “educational” activities growing 
up in other agencies, 

But, as an educator and as an adminis- 
trator, I think we should face also this 
fact: That those activities often origi- 
nated because the educator didn’t move 
fast enough. American progress hasn’t 
been built by waiting for recognized ex- 
perts to determine the possible. In 
times of peace, in boom or depression, 
society acts pragmatically to get jobs 
done. 

Conservative skepticism has its place 
in the scholarly scheme of things. Edu- 
cators have shown, in defense, that they 
can act. And in war speedy decision is 
even more necessary. This is total war. 
Whether you like it or not, whether you 
ever wear a uniform or not, “you're in 
the Army now.” That—or a Nazi 
straitjacket later. 


Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys 
to America’s mind. And the time has 
come to create the wartime machinery 
to hasten an adjustment upon which our 
national life depends. What can edu- 
cational agencies—public and private— 
do to hasten victory? 

That is part of the responsibility of 
the Federal Security Agency and its Of- 
fice of Education. That is part of my 
responsibility as Director of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, among 
which education ranks high. 

Accordingly, I have requested the U.S. 
Commissioner to effect such an organi- 
zation in connection with his Office as 
will. make possible the most direct and 
workable contacts both with Government 
agencies on the one hand and educa- 
tional institutions and organizations on 
the other. The object is (1) to facilitate 
the adjustment of educational agencies 
to war needs, and (2) to inform the Gov- 
ernment agencies directly responsible 
for the war effort concerning the services 
schools and colleges can render, and (3) 
to determine the possible effects upon 
schools and colleges of proposed policies 
and programs of these Government 
agencies. 

When such an organization is in oper- 
ation in connection with the Office, I 
shall be glad to receive from time to 
time, through the Commissioner, the 
definite proposals for Government action 
which need to be brought to my atten- 
tion. I shall assist in the development 
of those proposals which seem to me to 
be feasible by assuring their proper con- 
sideration by the appropriate Govern- 
ment officials, including the President. 


Pau. V. McNotrt, 
Federal Security Administrator. 


The Commission* 


This war to the finish for freedom 
calls for the utmost in service and sacri- 
fice from everyone in the United States. 
One hundred and thirty-two million 
people have closed ranks in a mighty 
and united effort to destroy the powerful 
forces of tyranny led by the organized 
gangsters of the world. 


*Statement presented before the Wartime 
Commission, Washington, D. C., December 23, 
1941. 
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It is clear that during the war period 
the relationship of the Federal Govern- 
ment to education is going to be much 
closer and more direct than at any previ- 
ous time. And the Government will 
naturally put increasingly heavy respon- 
sibilities upon organized education. Un- 
der these conditions, what assistance will 
the schools, colleges, and libraries need 
in planning the adjustments in their pro- 
grams required in the interest of the most 
effective war service to the Nation? At 
the same time, how can we preserve those 
educational services needed by demo- 
cratic people over the long pull? 


Establishment of Wartime 
Commission 

To be of the largest possible service to 
the Government in general, to a number 
of agencies of the Government in par- 
ticular, and to organized education 
throughout the Nation, the Office of Edu- 
cation now needs and requests the united 
assistance of a workable group of key offi- 
cials in or near Washington engaged in 
different fields of education. Acting upon 
Administrator McNutt’s request, I am, 
therefore, establishing the Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission. 

The establishment and operation of 
this Commission will in no way impede, 
but rather will facilitate the continuing 
operation of existing educational organi- 
zations and committees. It is my earnest 
hope that the autonomy and effectiveness 
of the organizations represented in this 
united Commission will be preserved. It 


is believed that through the work of this 
Commission, schools, colleges, and libra- 
ries will be able to render even greater 
service to the Nation at this time of crisis. 
The people of the country have a right 
to expect this united effort by the Gov- 
ernment and organized education. 

The United States is at war, a war 
which has made a science of crime and 
violence and trickery. Terrific and 
treacherous power is being organized 
against us in different parts of the world. 
Never before was this Nation in such a 
dangerous situation; never did civiliza- 
tion have so much at stake in the outcome 
of a mighty struggle. Nothing matters 
much at present unless we win the war. 

This Wartime Educational Commission 
which is now being established, we believe 
is the best general organization to en- 
able the Office of Education and the Gov- 
ernment in general to serve most effec- 
tively now and in the future months and 
perhaps years which may bring millions 
of us face to face with the death and 
destruction of modern war. 

Just as we are all confident of the 
ultimate victory for freedom, I have an 
unalterable faith in the ability and dis- 
position of American educators to bind 
themselves together in a solid and un- 
yielding phalanx of resistance against the 
forces of evil and in the kind of complete 
cooperation that will eventually enable 
righteousness and peace to reign once 
more in this troubled world. 

JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Personnel of the Commission 


Pavut V. McNutt, Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency. 

J. W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Chairman. 

Bess GoopykoontTz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Vice Chairman. 
Frep J. Ket.y, Chief, Division of Higher 

Education, Executive Director. 

JOHN Lunp, Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of School Administrators, As- 
sistant Executive Director. 

Harry A. Jacer, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, As- 
sistant Executive Director. 


Setma M. BorcHarpDt, Washington repre- 
sentative, American Federation of 
Teachers, 

Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, 
Sub-Committee on Military Affairs of 
the National Committee on Education 
and Defense. 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, Director, Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 


Francis S. CHAse, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Education Association, and 
representative, National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions. 

Joun W. Davis, President, West Virginia 
State College, representing the Confer- 
ence of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, and 
Secretary, National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense. 

WALTER C. EELLS, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

Paut E. ELICKER, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Howarp V. Funk, Principal, High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y., representing National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

WILiarpD E. GIvENs, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association and 
Co-Chairman, National Committee on 

Education and Defense. 





RaLtpH Hrmsteap, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of University 
Professors. 

H. V. Hotioway, Secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Cc. B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Duke University, representing 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities. 

Rev. GEORGE JOHNSON, Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic | 
Welfare Conference. 

Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 

Howarp H. Lone, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting the American Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Katuryn McHate, Secretary, American 
Association of University Women. 

Cart H. Mrtam, Executive Secretary, 
American Library Association (Ralph 
M. Dunbar as Alternate). 

N. P. Nretson, Executive Secretary, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Eva Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 

FREDERICK L. REDEFER, Director, Progres- 
sive Education Association. 

ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, President, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and President of 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities. 

8. D. SHANKLAND, Secretary, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

JouN J- SEIDEL, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Maryland, and Presi- 
dent, American Vocational Association. 

Guy E. SNAvELY, Executive Director, As- 
sociation of American Colleges. 

A. J. Stopparb, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, and Chairman, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission . (William 
Carr as Alternate). 

CuarLES H. THompson, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Howard Univer- 
sity, representing the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes. 

Epna VAN Horn, Executive Secretary, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

T. O. Watton, President, A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas, representing the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 

J. C. Wricut, Assistant U. S. Commis-: 
sioner for Vocational Education. 

GeorGE F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education and Co-Chair-, 
man, National Committee on Educatione 
and Defense. a 

Ww. D. Boutwe Lt, Director of Informa-. 

tion for the Wartime Commission, 

U.S. Office of Education. 
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Divisional Committees 


THE DIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION IS MADE UP AS 
FOLLOWS: 


From the Wartime Commission: 
Willard E. Givens, Chairman, 
Harry A. Jager, Executive Director. 
Selma Borchardt. 

Morse Cartwright. 

Francis S. Chase. 

L. H. Dennis. 

Paul E. Elicker. 

Howard V. Funk. 

H. V. Holloway. 

Rev. George Johnson. 

Fred J. Kelly. 

Mary E. Leeper. 

Howard H. Long. 

Carl H. Milam (Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Alternate). 

N. P. Nielson. 

Eva Pinkston. 

Frederick L. Redéfer. 

John J. Seidel. 

S. D. Shankland. 

A. J. Stoddard (Wm. G. Carr, Alter- 
nate). 

Edna Van Horn. 

J.C. Wright. 


The following additional persons serve 
on this Divisional Committee: 


Edwin W. Broome, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Montgomery 
County, “Md. 

Floyd B. Cox, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Monongalia County, W. 
Va. 

Colin English, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Florida, and Pres- 
ident, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner 
of Education, Connecticut. 

L. S. Hawkins, Director Vocational 
Training Defense Workers, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Howard Pillsbury, Superintendent of 
Schools, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
President, American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Carroll R. Reed, First Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Washington, 
D. C. 

William F. Russell, Director National 
Citizenship Program. 


W. W. Trent, State Superintendent of 


Free Schools, West Virginia. 
David E. Weglein, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


THE DIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION IS MADE UP 
AS FOLLOWS: 


From the Wartime Commission: 
George F. Zook, Chairman. 
John Lund, Executive Director. 
Francis J. Brown. 

Morse A. Cartwright. 

John W. Davis. 

Walter C. Eells. 

Ralph Himstead. 

C. B. Hoover. 

Rev. George Johnson. 

Fred J. Kelly. 

Carl H. Milam (Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Alternate). 

N. P. Nielson. 

Alexander G. Ruthven. 

Guy E. Snavely. 

Charles H. Thompson. 

T. O. Walton. 


To insure additional assistance to this 
Committee of Administrators who are 
actually engaged in the administration 
of institutions or programs involving 
higher education, and who are available 
for service on short notice, the following 
additional persons are serving on the 
Divisional Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion: 

H. C. Byrd, President, University of 

Maryland. 

Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

W. E. Hager, President, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, D. C. 

W. C. Jackson, Dean of Administration, 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Raymond A. Kent, President, Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 

John L. Newcomb, President, University 
of Virginia. 

R. A. Seaton, Director, Engineering, 
Science and Management Defense 
Training, U. S. Office of Education. 

Levering Tyson, President, Muhlenberg 
College, Pa. 

M. Theresa Wiedefeld, President, 
Maryland State Teachers College at 
Towson. 


Certain other educational leaders con- 
venient to Washington have been asked 
to assist in the work of the respective 
divisions. 


Problems 


Some of the problems on which the 
Wartime Commission is now at work 
are these: 

1. Training teachers for noncurricu- 
lum war tasks. Head of this subcom- 
mittee is David E. Weglein, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Baltimore, where 800 
teachers studied civil air protection 








during midyear holidays and now are 


teaching 40,000 volunteer air raid 
workers. 
2. Volunteer, out-of-school services 


by school children. Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, representative of the American 
Federation of Teachers, heads the com- 
mittee preparing a report on this 
problem. 

3. Adaptations which can be sug- 
gested for elementary - and secondary- 
school curriculum. Carrol R. Reed, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C., expects to submit 
committee recommendations on this 
subject early in March. 

4. Advancement of vocational train- 
ing including training for war industries. 
L. H. Dennis, Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, is in charge. 

5. Teacher shortage. A five-pronged 
attack is being made on this problem. 
Ben. W. Frazier, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, heads a study on the extent and 
measure of shortage of teachers while 
Morse A. Cartwright undertakes a paral- 
lel report on shortages of community 
service workers in adult education, nurs- 
ery schools, etc. Willard E. Givens has 
already submitted an interim report on 
adjustment of placement services; Karl 
W. Bigelow, American Council on Edu- 
cation, directs a committee on pro- 
poSals for acceleration of teacher train- 
ing; while Clyde Hill at Yale works on 
refresher courses for both teachers and 
community-program workers. 

6. Promotion of physical fitness among 
college and university students: N. R. 
Nielson, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, has 
this assignment. 

7. Problems of women students and 
the war including services women can 
render will be the province of another 
subcommittee to be appointed. 


Many Additional Proposals 

New proposals and new problems for 
the Wartime Commission appear almost 
daily. Some which have already been 
placed before it include: 

1. Assuring an adequate supply of 
county agents, 4-H club leaders, home 
demonstration agents, and other leaders 
in rural life. 

2. Articulation of academic calendars 
of secondary schools and colleges to facil- 
itate acceleration. 

3. Assembling and publishing accounts 
of changes made by educational insti- 
tutions in the interest of war service. 

4. Applicability of the cooperative plan 
of study to the various types of colleges 
and universities. 

5. Conservation of adequate personnel 
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on all levels of education to provide a 
continuous supply ‘of trained men and 
women. 

6. Requirements of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies from the colleges in 
the way of a training program. 

7. Latest military developments and 
their implications for higher education. 

8. Policies to be established regarding 
education and training of returned 
soldiers. 

9. Best kind of military training for 
- high-school students. 


Principles Relating Wartime 
Objectives to Permanent 
Objectives in Education 


[Adopted by the Wartime Commission 
January 28, 1942] 


1. War service comes first. In every 
instance where it can be shown that the 
successful prosecution of the war will 
be advanced by adjustments in educa- 
tional purposes or organization, these 
changes should be made by the respon- 
sible educational authorities promptly 
and cheerfully. 

2. In applying the foregoing principle, 
the following considerations should be 
kept in mind: 

(a) Many of the peacetime objectives 
of education are equally applicable in 
time of war. In fact, there are certain 
educational developments which are de- 
sirable in peace, but which, in war, be- 
come absolutely essential. (Ezxample.— 
Every person on completing his educa- 
tion should be equipped to do some use- 
ful work.) Therefore, placing war serv- 
ices first can contribute to certain aspects 
of educational progress. 

(b) War service must be interpreted 
broadly enough to cover (1) the functions 
of the armed forces and auxiliary serv- 
ices, (2) the production of essential war 
materials, and (3) the maintenance of 
such standards of health and morale 
among the civilian population as will 
enable them effectively to support them- 
selves and the fighting forces. 

(c) In serving the Nation’s war effort, 
education should devote a proportion of 
its time and energy to that part of the 
war effort which is concerned with solid 
and enduring peace and reconstruction. 

3. Educators should regard the cur- 
rent situation as an opportunity to 
render distinguished patriotic service in 
their localities and states. The educa- 
tional forces should not try to conserve 
and protect their present programs or 
institutions as such, but should actively 
seek ways of adjusting the educational 
program to the needs of a wartime sit- 


uation. They should be prepared to make 
major adjustments in the types of edu- 
cational service rendered. 

4. The principles suggested here can 
be put into operation through some such 
activities as the following (not listed in 
the order of importance). These activi- 
ties are discussed in greater detail in 
the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission on A War Policy for Ameri- 
can Schools: 


Making available and training workers 
for war industries and wartime agri- 
culture. 

Producing certain goods and render- 
ing certain services needed for the 
war. 

Conserving materials and accepting 
the necessity of personal sacrifice. 
Helping to raise funds to finance the 

war. 

Increasing effective manpower by cor- 
recting educational deficiencies. 

Promoting health and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Protecting school children and prop- 
erty against attack. 

Protecting the ideals of democracy 
against war hazards. 

Teaching the issues and progress of the 
war, the peace, and reconstruction. 

Sustaining morale and strengthening 
initiative. 

Promoting intelligent citizenship. 


5. Since the demands of the war sit- 
uation on the schools, colleges, libraries, 
and other educational institutions are so 
imperative and are so intimately related 
to the success of the entire war effort, 
the maintenance of war-related educa- 
tional services should be accorded a high 
degree of priority among competing 
claims on the public interest and the 
nation’s economic resources. 


Wartime Acceleration of 
Secondary School Pupils 


[Approved by the Wartime Commission, 
January 28, 1942] 
I. General Considerations Preliminary to 
the Adoption of a Local Plan of War- 
time Acceleration. 


War brings to the United States many 
changes, adjustments, sacrifices. Our 
people are making these adjustments 
willingly. Our social agencies, and 
among them the schools, must expect 
to modify their practices in the interest 
of the national welfare. Wartime de- 
mands must be met; if they are not met 
we shall have no national welfare. 

At the same time the school musé, not 
lose sight of its major function. For the 
Secondary school that function has been, 


and now is, to provide a program of 
wholesome development of abilities of all 
youth of secondary school age. This 
program has been, and will continue to 
be, the foundation upon which is built 
a citizenship that can either continue 
further study or go directly into indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, and the home. 
The present. program of secondary 
schools, both as to time and content, is 
the result of years of development and 
planning designed to provide a whole- 
some educational life for youth. The 
premium which now is placed on sec- 
ondary school graduates by industry, 
commerce, and the military forces is 
evidence of the fact that the product 
is proving its worth. 

Throughout all the years secondary 
school administrators have recognized 
that within their student bodies there 
are certain pupils who develop socially 
and intellectually beyond their age. In 
many schools recognition has been given 
to these by allowing such pupils to take 
additional subjects and to participate in 
additional activities. Such pupils thus 
have accelerated their educational devel- 
opment and have entered colleges and 
industry earlier than most of their fel- 
lows. 

With the United States at war those 
pupils who give evidence of rapid ma- 
turity should be given especial consid- 
eration in order that they may at the 
earliest possible date go on to further 
training or enter employment or join 
the armed forces. For those who will and 
can profit from such opportunity for 
acceleration every facility which the 
school can provide ought to be offered. 

Acceleration as a wartime measure 
should be planned as an integral part 


of what should be the day to day en- | 
deavor of the school, namely, to make | 


full-time maximum use of its resources 
of staff and plant in the interests of the 
Nation and in the interests of the great 
majority of the youth in secondary 
schools. 


II. Administrative Considerations Pre- 
liminary to the Adoption of a Local 
Plan of Wartime Acceleration. 


A local plan of acceleration should be 
set up only after establishing the follow- 
ing facts: 


1. How many pupils should be accel- 
erated to satisfy the demands of 
specific defense training, training 
for other jobs, or employment? 
These facts will be furnished by 
the agencies charged with labor 
supply. This procedure will avoid 
adding young people to the out- 
of-school, unemployed group. 
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2. How many pupils should be accel- 
erated for earlier attendance at 
college to satisfy war employment 
demands requiring partial or 
complete college training and 
other war objectives? 

3. How many individuals enrolled in 
the schools should be accelerated 
in the light of their suitability 
and aptitude for the two preced- 
ing objectives? 


The principles involved prevent any 
recommendation of a plan of accelera- 
tion for all secondary schools regardless 
of local conditions and specific war 
needs. Moreover, acceleration will not 
achieve its purposes unless accompanied 
by adaptation of school courses to give 
specific preparation for the objectives 
undertaken. 

In making adjustments which permit 
pupils to enter college at an early date 
(such as in May of the senior year), 
secure training (such as Vocational 
Education for National Defense courses), 
or fill labor needs (such as harvesting 
perishable crops or holiday selling), 
schools should consider utilization of 
these experiences as part of the total 
curriculum and where so used should 
consider their substitution in graduation 
requirements. 

In considering acceleration as a means 
of increasing the numbers to be made 
available from schools for various forms 
of war labor supply, it should be remem- 
bered that once the reservoir of pupils 
suitable for acceleration is exhausted, 
probably within the cycle of a year, ac- 
celeration will no longer increase num- 
bers leaving school beyond the usual 
number because the number leaving 
each year is determined by age groups, 
which remain fixed. 

In some circumstances adaptation 
rather than acceleration will prove the 
desirable -procedure. Adaptation may 
involve such devices as permitting pupils 
to work full-time or part-time or to 
undergo training outside of school at 
hours usually devoted to school work and 
frequently may be met by changes in 
the daily, weekly, or term schedules. 


Acceleration Not Involving College En- 
trance. 


The reasons for acceleration not in- 
volving college preparation are mainly 
to make better prepared manpower 
(both sexes) more immediately available 
for: 


1. Defense production jobs. 
2. Vocational Education-National De- 
fense courses. 


3. Jobs open because of war disloca- 
tions of labor. 
4. Enlistment in the armed forces. 


Topics 1, 2, and 3 concern labor supply 
and demand, the competent agency for 
which is the U. S. Employment Service. 
It follows that an acceleration program 
involving these objectives should be un- 
dertaken after consultation with the 
unit of the U. S. Employment Service 
having local jurisdiction. This unit has 
facilities for answering questions as to 
local demands and demands elsewhere 
which the locality can supply. Acceler- 
ation for individuals to enter Vocational 
Education-National Defense courses in- 
volves close cooperation with the defense 
training authorities, and adaptation of 
preliminary school work which will help 
a prospective trainee to progress better 
in the VE-ND course. Any acceleration 
activities, however, which would inter- 
fere with the use of school facilities by 
VE-ND courses should usually be 
avoided. 

Enlistment, so long as the armed forces 
allow it for persons of school age, must 
be considered a war condition. Acceler- 
ations for individuals who with parents’ 
consent avow such a purpose may be pro- 
vided on any practicable basis subject to 
the criteria under the topic “Identifica- 
tion” which follows. 

The needs of agriculture and other 
rural or nonindustrial occupational cate- 
gories must be considered in plans for 
wartime acceleration. 


Acceleration for Earlier Entrance Upon 
College Attendance. 


Before the opening of the war, 16 of 
every 100 pupils who entered the 9th 
grade entered college or some other post- 
secondary educational institution. Of 
the number desiring to prepare for col- 
lege not all are suitable for acceleration. 

Acceleration for earlier entrance upon 
college attendance may be justified in 
the main for the following reasons: 


1. To take Engineering, Scientific, and 
Management Defense Training 
work. 

2. To*save time in preparing for other 
equally important professional or 
semiprofessional services requir- 
ing degrees or other long courses 
of study. 

3. To assist individuals to secure or to 
advance as far as possible toward 
their college degrees before selec- 
tion for or enlistment in the 
armed forces. 


Acceleration leading to ESMDT courses 
will involve a reconsideration of the 
school subjects and subject content to 


adapt them for the preparation of the 
individual to succeed better in the spe- 
cific ESMDT courses which he wishes to 
enter. 

Acceleration for professional prepara- 
tion will require especially careful atten- 
tion to Items 3 to 7 under “Identification” 
below. 

Acceleration should not involve prac- 
tices resulting in lower standards of 
achievement or dilution in preparation 
essential to objectives. A certificate of 
efficiency in mathematics by the high 
school, for instance, must retain validity 
for those depending upon the usual de- 
gree of preparation in mathematics. A 
change in mathematics content, how- 
ever, designed to meet a higher institu- 
tion’s needs in view of war offerings is 
not only allowable but desirable. Substi- 
tution of an unusual type of learning or 
experience for some more usual work 
required for the diploma should be a 
matter for State or local decision. 


Identification of Individuals for Accelera- 
tion. 


Persons made available by accelera- 
tion in secondary schools must represent 
a net gain in manpower (both sexes) 
for the war effort. Qualifications of 
those chosen for acceleration will, there- 
fore, be based on positive answers to 
such questions as the following. In the 
case of certain objectives of acceleration 
only some of these questions would be 
applicable. In the case of other objec- 
tives further criteria would need to be 
developed. 


Is the individual— 

1. Old enough chronologically to be le- 
gally employed after accelera- 
tion? 

2. Strong enough to work on the job 
or to attend school on a length- 
ened schedule? 

Suitable with respect to personal 
characteristics, including matu- 
rity for objectives? (The term 
“objective” is to be interpreted as 
a college course, specific job train- 
ing, or specific job, as the case 
may be.) 

4. A quick enough learner to justify 

faster instructional methods? 

5. Endowed mentally to the degree re- 
quired for the specific objectives? 

6. Able to arrange his personal needs, 
including finances, so as to devote 
more time per week or year to his 
educational program? 

7. Specially apt, able, or skillful, for 
specific objectives? 

8. Planning to leave school anyway 
on his own initiative for work, 
VE-ND study, or enlistment? 
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School authorities should avoid adopt- 
ing policies, the practical result of which, 
because of schedules and other require- 
ments, would be compulsory acceleration 
for all pupils. 


The Financing of Acceleration. 


Acceleration may involve additional 
outlays of money for the following pur- 
poses which must be considered as part 
of the total needs of education in war 
time: 

1. Instruction supplied more hours per 
day, more days per week, more 
weeks per year. 

2. Additional supplies and other over- 
head. 

3. Custodial care as called for by the 
new conditions. 


4. Financial assistance to individuals 
whose acceleration is essential to 
the war effort but who require 
aid in maintaining themselves be- 
cause earnings for self-support 
are impossible in intensified in- 
struction schedules. 


The Commission believes that acceler- 
ation outlays and other increased war- 
time costs should be shared by local, 
State, and Federal governments and ex- 
pects soon to make specific recommenda- 
tions. 


* 


Further reports of plans and actions 
of the Wartime Commission will appear 
in future issues of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Bemonstration Centers 
Organized 

Inter-American Demonstration Cen- 
ters have been organized in 25 city, small 
town, and county school systems in which 
significant programs in the study of the 
other Americas had already begun. 
Every grade level from kindergarten 
through college is represented in the 
group. In all, the purpose is the same— 
to aid in the development of class, 
extracurricular, and civic programs 
through which children and adults alike 
may learn to know their southern neigh- 
bors, to understand their problems, and 
to appreciate their contribution to mod- 
ern civilization. 

Designed primarily as service centers 
for teachers, they have been well re- 
ceived by all types of educational agen- 
cies and organizations in the localities in 
which they have been established. 
Schools of education, parent-teacher 
associations, laboratory schools and work 
shops, and student and faculty groups 
from nearby colleges have offered their 
services and facilities, and have consulted 
with the field representatives concerning 
study programs, special day celebrations, 
suitable books and reference materials, 
and similar matters. 


Administration of Project 


The project is being administered 
through the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the Office of the Coor- 


dinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
Staff includes an office coordinator, a 
project supervisor, and three field repre- 
sentatives. 

As all of the Centers will develop their 
own programs, the service which they 
receive from the project staff will be 
consultative only. The latter will have 
at their disposal such Office of Education 
resources in the Inter-American field as 
the loan exhibits, arranged by the Li- 
brary Service Division, the loan packets 
from the Information Exchange, and 
service and materials from the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions. 


Washington Students Preview 
Exhibits 


To what extent are the children of 
school age interested in the other Amer- 
ican nations? That was the question to 
which an answer was sought when the 
Library Service Division of the@. S. Of- 
fice of Education placed its loan exhibits 
of books, visual aids, and supplementary 
reference materials relating to the 
neighboring republics before the Wash- 
ington, D. C., pupils of the Alice Deal 
Junior High School, the sixth and sev- 
enth grades of the Model School of Cath- 
olic University, and a group of visiting 
high-school students. 

The results of the experiment were en- 
lightening. The many questions which 
were asked and the eager curiosity with 


which everything in the display was ex- 
amined left no doubt as to the children’s 
interest in the other Americas. As be- 
tween the various items—the flags, the 
books, the pictures, the examples of typi- 
cal handicraft—little preference was 
shown. 


Units for Senior High Schools 


Senior high school principals and 
teachers who are interested in develop- 
ing units and courses in the Inter-Ameri- 
can field will find many valuable sugges- 
tions in the publication, A Study of Latin 
America for the Senior High School. 
This bulletin was prepared by Richard 
M. Perdew for the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
has been made available for distribution 
by that office. 

Desirable activities, textbooks, refer- 
ence materials, and contents for these 
units—Pan American Relations, Meet the 
Latin Americans, and Latin American 
History—are described and discussed in 
part I. In part II, which is devoted to 


“Teaching Aids on Latin America,” the- 


sources from which maps, sheet and re- 
corded music, films, periodicals, and 
books for teachers and children may be 
obtained are listed. 


Where to Write 


The bulletin is free and may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Relations, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Summer Schools 


Courses of study adapted to the inter- 
ests of students from the United States 
have been arranged for the summer of 
1942 by the Inter-American Summer 
University at San José, Costa Rica, by 
the University of Havana and by La 
Escuela de Verano in Mexico City. 

At the Inter-American Summer Uni- 
versity in Costa Rica, only students with 
a knowledge of Spanish will be admitted, 
and preference will be given to teachers 
and graduate students. 

In the program arranged by the Uni- 
versity of Havana, provision is made for 
both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. Courses will be offered in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. 

At La Escuela de Verano in Mexico 
City, to which only North Americans are 
admitted, a knowledge of Spanish is ‘not 
required but is a prerequisite for many of 
the courses. 

Inquiries concerning courses, expenses, 
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experienced Head Teachers believed that 
they would have to deal with outbreaks 
of hysterical fear, and community sing- 
ing was favored as the best means of 
distracting the children’s attention from 
what might be going on outside. But 
there was no trouble at all. 

On one occasion a voice was heard at 
the far end of a dark trench: “Now boys, 
tell me why your hair stands on end when 
The answer to this had 
apparently been given in some preceding 
Actually, nature does 
not seem to show the proper physiological 
Many observers have noticed 


‘that children seem to be much less af- 


fected by the blitz than their elders. It 
was a@ small boy of 12 who said: “Now 
no panic, please,” as he picked himself 
up off the floor where he had taken shel- 
ter with the rest of the class, when a 
bomb fell unexpectedly nearby. 


Experiment and Adjustment 

At one time air raid alarms were not 
infrequent during school hours and 
proved a serious hindrance to school 
work when the alert was sounded over a 
wide area. During the daylight raids on 
London in the early autumn of 1940, 
schools in the southeast corner of Eng- 
land found themselves in the front line. 
Enemy aeroplanes in great numbers 
passed overhead, usually making for or 
returning from London, but dropping 
their bombs indiscriminately and now 
and again making deliberate attacks on 
In these circumstances 


Shelter periods.often upset the whole 


school day and sometimes lasted for hours 


The shelters had, of course, been de- 
signed primarily for safety and for use 





SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


The information on this page is 
excerpted from The Schools in War- 
time, a bulletin issued in Great Brit- 
ain by the Ministry of Information 
on Behalf of the Board of Education. 

A postscript in the bulletin says: 
“When the Nation as a whole is ‘on 
service,’ teachers would not wish to 
claim that they are doing more than 
others; but one thing is certain—the 
schools and the teachers are in no 
sense outside the Nation’s war effort; 
they are right in it.” 





>. a 
~. the Schools Under Fire 
9e- 
the aking Cover Against 
pi- ir Raids 
4 “Run, rabbits, run,” calls the teacher, 
and instantly some 20 or 30 little people 
disappear, leaving no signs of their 
, presence but an odd foot or two sticking 
and ‘Bout from beneath the desks. No, it is not 
oe new game for the infants’ school: at 
ses- least, it may be a game to the children, ms 
atin nt it is something more than that—it is % bomb drops. 
ool. practice in taking cover against a sudden 
4 physiology lesson. 
ard air raid. 
rdi- In most schools gas-mask and shelter venetian. 
and drills form a regular feature of school 
tion ife, to train the children to meet a pos- 
sible emergency without hurry or con- 
fer- sion. The Head Teacher gives the sig- 
hese fia! and the classes, accompanied by their 
oe eachers, file out into the corridors and 
4 in make their way to the trenches, each tak- 
.d to ng its prescribed route. A last look 
’ the: fBround for any stragglers and then, when 
d re- ] are assembled below ground, out comes 
and fhe watch—“3 minutes,” says the Head: 
ry be we can do better than that.” 
Value Proved 
When day raids came the value of these 
e ob- frills was amply proved. The siren took 
meri- fhe place of the Head Teacher’s signal: 
Office ptherwise, they were conducted exactly 
ks before, the children sometimes being 
hardly conscious that this was the “real 
hing” and not just another practice. 
inter- | This is what happened at a nursery ocal towns. 
States ichool when the siren sounded during the 
wend beriod of the customary afternoon sleep. 
ca, by fhe 3%- and 4-year-olds—who are “pre- at a time. 
by La fects” in this school—were roused and 
| vent in perfect order, carrying gas mask 
r Uni- jnd blanket, down the steps and took up 
s with fheir places at the end of the shelter, 
nitted, there the caretaker received them. The 
achers }maining adult population—eight in 
lumber, including cook—formed a chain 
ie Uni- bom the playroom to the shelter steps 
ade for ind the bundles of 2-year-olds, still 
te stu- [Jeep and rolled in their blankets, were 
n ENS- jassed from end to end and deposited on 
; he shelter seats—still asleep! Then 
Mexico jnispered rhymes and stories were taken 
ans are fith the 4-year-olds, sweets eaten, and 
n isnot binks of water given. 
nany of 
lo Trouble at All! 
spenses, | Tt was expected at first that raids would 
hools. i short but noisy and disturbing. Many 








for short periods, and when long periods 
of “alert” were common teachers were 
hard put to it to keep the children hap- 
pily engaged. Community singing soon 
palled—even children’s throats give out 
in time—and other occupations had to 
be tried which could be carried on in 
rather cramped conditions and poor 


‘light. Knitting, recitations, story-telling, 


guessing games, and spelling bees all 
did their bit. By degrees, organized shel- 
ter programs were drawn up. With 
younger children a trench entertainment 
might be rehearsed in class consisting 
of, say, a dozen items, including recita- 
tion, charades, a ukulele solo, which 
groups of children would give in the shel- 
ters for the benefit of the rest. Attractive 
program covers and even posters were 
made. Classes would vie with one an- 
other in producing the greatest variety 
of items. The whole thing had rather 
the air of a party and kept the children 
fully occupied. It was probably on some 
such occasion that a little girl, when she 
heard the “All Clear,” produced the his- 
toric remark: “Please, teacher, may we 
go on with the air raid?” 

Except in a few places, the troubles of 
the long alert in the daytime have now 
largely disappeared, improvements have 
been made in the shelters in the way of 
heating and lighting, and it is possible to 
continue a certain amount of ordinary 
work, the children being able to read or 
write on pads held on their knees. 

It is a commonplace that a child’s 
school work is affected by his home life, 
and the war has produced many changes 
in the home. When night raids began 
the children were often kept awake by 
the barrage or because their household 
kept on the alert. But sleeping condi- 
tions were quickly adjusted in most 
homes. The children no longer went up- 
stairs to bed, but were put to sleep in 
what was chosen as the safest place— 
possibly under the kitchen table or under 
the stairs. Others were taken to shelters 
where the conditions at first were not 
always conducive to good, sound sleep. 
Space might be inadequate, the air bad, 
or the public noisy. In infant schools, 
where rest periods are part of the regular 
routine, it was comparatively easy to 
make provision for sleepy children to get 
their rest. In other schools the children 
were often allowed to have their sleep out 
at their desks. 

But the children seem to have adapted 
themselves to the new conditions and 
most of them are now able to ‘sleep 
through the noisiest barrage—in fact, 
there have been cases where children 
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have slept on when the doors and win- 
dows of their homes have been blown in. 


War Has Forced Changes 

Apart from air-raid interruptions and 
some irregularity of attendance which 
naturally follows actual raids, the war 
has forced many changes and adjust- 
ments in the schools in the vulnerable 
areas. Hours of attendance are short- 
ened and a number of activities have had 
to be curtailed. On the other hand, the 
long evenings spent indoors have stimu- 
lated a taste for reading and have caused 
a@ run on the school and public libraries. 

Many war activities are being carried 
on in all schools. The girls knit com- 
forts for the forces, lessons in first aid 
and in war cookery are given and, where 
possible, boys are digging for victory. In 
all types of schools Spitfire funds are to 
be found, and National Savings Associa- 
tions have developed enormously. Dur- 
ing the year 1940 nearly 6,500 new sav- 
ings groups were formed in the schools 
and the total of such groups is now well 
over 30,000. One girls’ school of 300 pu- 
pils saved over £4,300 in 1940, as against 
a total in the previous year of £51; while 
a boys’ senior school with 200 on the 
books totaled over £6,000 in the year, 
against £60 in the previous year. 

Children are born collectors, and the 
salvage of paper, bottles, bones, alumi- 
num, and scrap metal owes not a lit- 
tle to their zeal. Their activities must 
be organized if good results are to -be 
obtained. In one case the Headmaster 
assembled his boys and explained to them 
what was wanted and why it was im- 
portant. A school “House” competition 
was arranged to stimulate effort by in- 
ter-house rivalry. A school transport 
fleet consisting mainly of boxes on wheels 
was then assembled and the hunt began. 
The boys scoured the neighborhood in 
their spare time and at the end of 4 
months had collected 42 tons of scrap. 


Suenier Knowledge 


Owing to the loss of time when schools 
were closed for evacuation, some teach- 
ers felt that they ought to concentrate, 
when work was resumed, on the three 
R’s. The results have been interesting. 
A junior school, for example, that con- 
centrated on the three R’s found after 2 
months that, although the experiment 
had succeeded in its main aim in bring- 
ing the children back to standard in 
these elements, the pupils were becoming 
bored and the progress was, in fact, slow- 


ing up. It was decided, therefore, to 
return to a more balanced curriculum. 
A similar experiment in an infants’ 
school led to much the same conclusion. 
In spite of emphasis on reading, the chil- 
dren’s powers of expression actually 
seemed to suffer and their general out- 
look became more babyish. Such ex- 


*periences confirm the belief that the 


broader curriculum of today is more 
beneficial than the narrower one of a 
generation ago. 

In the midst of unprecedented diffi- 
culties and dangers the schools are car- 
rying on and, when allowance is made 
for all the handicaps, their work has 


suffered much less than might have been > 


expected. The children have implicit 
confidence in their teachers and feel 
safe in school, where the quiet atmos- 
phere and steady occupation is one of 
the best antidotes to war nerves. It says 
much for the Head Teachers and their 
staffs that, despite the difficulties they 
have had to face, they have managed to 


conceal their own anxieties and worries: 


and inspire such confidence in the chil- 
dren committed to their charge. 


ACE Convention Announced 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion announced its Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., April 
6-10. “The difficult problems facing 
teachers of young children in the critical 
days ahead will be considered from many 
aspects,” according to the association. 
Attendance at the convention is not re- 
stricted to members, and any one in- 
terested in the education and welfare of 
young children is welcome to participate. 


AASA Convention in Session 


At the timewf going to press the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors is meeting in San Francisco, with 
major consideration being focused upon 
“the attention of educators on improving 
the services of schools in war time.” W. 
Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools, Schenectady, N. Y., is president 
of the AASA this year. 

Homer W. Anderson, superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis, Missouri, was elected 
the 1942-43 president of the Association 
on January 10. Superintendent Ander- 
son was elected by preferential mail bal- 
lot, according to the statutes of the or- 
ganization. He received the gavel of 
office at a final ceremony of the San 
Francisco convention. 


If You Come to Washington 


Facilities of the United States Infor- 
mation Service is being expanded so that 
visitors coming to Washington shall have 
one central place to which they can go 
for direction and information. ; 

The President recently said that be- 
cause many businessmen and other citi- 
zens “are coming to Washington in in- 


creasing numbers seeking information 


and the assistance of their Govern- 





Key C 
Bring P. 


ment * * * it has become more and One hun 
more difficult for those coming * * “IM versities ha 
on specific business to locate the Gov- nters of 
ernment official who can give authorita- ore than I 
tive answers to their questions. As a re- had 

sult many of the departments and agen- cae 
cies have expanded their information jy *°°"Uary. 
divisions. It is now necessary that there 1 general 
be an integration of the various offices Center in e 
having direct contact with the public, § Million and | 


and that their activities be coordinated 
under the direction of a central office.” 


State Proposal 
for Kindergartens 


A bill now before the New York State 


legislature (H. B. 248, introduced by Mr. 
Crews) would require city school system 
to maintain kindergartens for childre 
between 4 and 6 years of age. The board 
of education of New York City recentl 
approved this proposal on the conditio 
that State aid be provided for kinder 
gartens. Attention was called to the fact 
that the supplying of such State aid for 
kindergartens would be possible by using 
funds which have been eliminated be- 
cause of decreased registration. 


tion thereof. 
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In its announcement of approval of 
the pending legislation the New York Cit Teac! 
Board of Education stated, ‘The value off The Civilian 


the kindergarten is no longer open tdbrateq with ¢! 
debate. Its advantages should be avail+, anies issuing 
able to all children of appropriate ageBunior and sen: 
* * * Tt is time for the State that a teachin 
recognize the plea of parents and publi@wnat the war 
alike and include kindergartens in Stat, arranged in 
aid so that funds may be available fol 

the conduct of kindergarten classes sq U™!t!—We 81 


that no board of education shall in thé bode’ Bodin 
future feel compelled to abolish or curtaif means. 


this branch of education because thé unit m—we i 
State has made no financial provision fo 
this purpose.” 

According to current records of Sta 
laws relating to early childhood educa 
tion, general school funds are availab 
for the financial support of kindergarte of democrac 
in 20 States and the District of Columbia dictatorships, 
It is not always clear, however, whethe§ Unit IV—Wuaz 
or not State school funds may be useg We consider t 
for kindergarten education. ning the war. 
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on Bring Prompt Response 

and One hundred forty colleges and uni- 
* “i versities have been asked to act as Key 
40V- TE genters of Information and Training. 
rita- Hi More than half of the institutions invited 
‘T€-Tinad responded by the middle of 
vf February. 

here In general the plan is to have one Key 
fices @ Center in each State with less than a 
iblic, @ Million and a half population; in States 
ated § of more than a million and a half popu- 
fice.” @ lation, there will be one Key Center for 


each million population and major frac- 
tion thereof. 


Responsibilities and Services 


Each Key Center will undertake the 
following responsibilities and services: 


mas 1. To organize a Morale Committee as a 
y Mr, of the college defense committee, to be 
stems@responsible for the development of various 
ildre services and for the mobilization of volunteer 
boar efforts of students and faculty members in 
ard@this program. 
cently§ 2. To organize and maintain a compre- 
ditionghensive War Information Center, to be sepa- 
inder ate from the regular college library—a dis- 
fact play rather than a loan library, open to the 
e fac 
id for 


using 
od be- 















val f4 Teaching Guide 
rk Cit 
alue Off The Civilian Morale Service has coop- 


pen t¢brated with the nine publishing com- 
avall-banies issuing classroom periodicals for 
te a8€Bunior and senior high schools in getting 
ate tut a teaching guide on the subject 
_publigwhat the War Means to Us.” The guide 
1 Statq; arranged in five units, as follows: 


for 
wrk st Unit I—We Srart WHERE WE ARE. 
in th We try to understand what the shift from 
nth¢ “pusiness as usual” to “all out war” 
curtai means. 


ise thé unit 1.—We Loox Back. 


sion f0§ we inquire into the acts of aggression 
and subversive activities leading up to 
this war. 


Unit I1].—Wuat “We” anv “THEY” STAND 
For. 





yf Sta 

educa 
vailab We compare the ideologies and practices 
‘garte of democracy with those of Axis 
slumbia dictatorships. 


whetheg Unit IV —Wuat WE ArE DoinG Now. 


be use We consider the ways and means of win- 
ning the war. 





Key Centers of Information and Training 


public as well as to the college faculty and 
students. This Information Center will en- 
list the services of faculty and students to 
arrange and display materials; to counsel 
speakers, writers, program chairmen, teachers, 
librarians, and others in the use of the ma- 
terials; to prepare subject-matter outlines, 
digests, factual analyses, etc.; to organize 
mobile displays for conferences and meet- 
ings and Leadership Training Institutes with- 
in the service area; and to assist producers 
of-radio programs. 


8. To announce throughout the area in 
which the college or university is located the 
services of the Key Center and cooperating 
colleges, so that speakers, writers, program 
chairmen, discussion organizers, librarians, 
school teachers, defense councils, and others 
may be advised of the available services. 


4. To plan and operate Leadership Train- 
ing Institutes through which volunteer 
speakers and discussion leaders may better 
prepare themselves with respect to both 
methods and subject matter. 


5. To develop and maintain a cooperative 
council of representatives from all colleges 
and universities within the area which desire 
to participate in the Civilian Morale program. 

Other activities may be carried on to 
meet local needs and to utilize the capac- 
ities of the various centers. Eighteen 
Negro colleges and universities were 
asked to serve as Key Centers of Infor- 
mation and Training. 


hat the War Means to Us— 


Unit V.—WuHere Do We Go From HERE? 

We ponder the kind of world we want to 
live in when the war is over. 

Each unit includes a teaching outline, 
some questions for discussion, some sug- 
gested activities, and references to recent 
pertinent articles in the various periodi- 
cals. Several of the periodicals will 
shortly begin publication of a series of 
articles and teaching aids directly related 
to the outline, one section related to each 
unit each week for 5 weeks. 


To Secure Copies 

The pamphlet also contains a preface 
by Commissioner Studebaker, some sug- 
gestions to school administrators, and a 
description of each of the periodicals. 

Copies may be secured free from the 
United States Office of Education, or 
from any one of the publishers. 





This Department, to appear in each 
issue of EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
TORY, will take the place of the 
School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, monthly bulletin, which has 
been discontinued. The two issues 
for December and January may be 
Secured upon request to the U. S. 
Office of Education, while the supply 
lasts. 





What Is Going On 


Many schools, colleges, and universities 
have been developing programs along the 
lines suggested in the pamphlet School 
and College Civilian Morale Service— 
How to Participate. It would be impos- 
sible to describe them all, but the fol- 
lowing activities are representative, and 
may offer suggestions to others whose 
programs are not yet fully planned. 


California 


Alumni at Stanford.—At the Alumni 
Conference at Stanford University early 
in February, the main panel dealt with 
the subject “America and the World 
Panorama,” with supplementary discus- 
sion groups on such subjects as Labor and 
War, Industry and the War Schedule, 
The Road to World War II, etc. Simi- 
lar meetings of alumni will be held later 
in the spring in Los Angeles, Portland, 
and Seattle. 

Faculty speakers—The University of 
California at Berkeley has published a 
leaflet entitled “Forums for Freedom” of- 
fering its professors as speakers on such 
subjects as: Problems of the Pacific and 
the Far East; The United States. and 
Latin America; The American Stake in 
World War II; Constitutional Rights 
During War Time; Administrative Or- 
ganization for Defense; Financing of Na- 
tional Defense; Industrial Mobilization 
for Defense; Labor and National De- 
fense; Public Welfare Administration; 
and Post-War Reconstruction. 

Four towns cooperate.—Edwin Kent, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Santa 
Rosa, writes that a series of evening 
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meetings is being held in the high schools 
of four towns. Each Monday the meet- 
ing will be in a different town; each town 
will have a meeting every month. On 
the platform will be two groups: A panel 
of six representative citizens and teach- 
ers, four from the town itself and two 
from outside; and a panel of four ad- 
ministrative experts from agencies which 
deal with the problem under discussion. 
The same panel of experts, as far as pos- 
sible, will attend the meetings around the 
circuit on a given problem. In each 
town the topics of discussion will be 
chosen through conference with leading 
people in the town itself. The heads of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, Farm 
Security Administration, Federal Em- 
ployment Service, and County Defense 
Council will cooperate. Transcripts will 
be made, and an edited report on each 
topic will be issued at the end of the 
series. 


Colorado 

State morale conference.—The Colo- 
rado Council of Adult Education has sub- 
mitted to Governor Carr a “Proposed 
Pian for effecting a coordinated program 
of community civic adult education and 
information in Colorado.” The purposes 
of the Proposal are “to mobilize the re- 
sources of schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, libraries, WPA Adult Education, 
and other supporting agencies in Colo- 
rado to achieve a ‘common understanding 
among our citizens of pressing public is- 
sues’ * * * and to organize these 
agencies into a cooperative voluntary 
force to aid every community in Colorado 
to set up and carry on study and discus- 
sion groups, and organized reading 
courses within the reach of every adult 
in the State, and to aid communities to 
organize to solve their own problems.” 

To further this plan the Governor 
called a “Civilian Morale Meeting” in 
Denver on February 17, with delegates 
from all colleges, the county superin- 
tendents of schools, superintendents of 
a few of the larger city schools, the Adult 
Education committees of the Colorado 
Library Association, State and district 
supervisors of the Colorado Library As- 
sociation, State and district supervisors 
of the WPA Adult Education, representa- 
tives of the State Defense Council, Adult 
Education Councils, and other interested 
organizations and individuals. 


Hawaii 

In a combat area.—Leliand T. Chapin, 
Visiting Professor from Stanford Univer- 
sity at the University of Hawaii, has ob- 
tained permission of the military au- 


thorities in Hawaii and of the Director 
of the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions in the Department of the In- 
terior, to establish a Library of. Informa- 
tion at the University of Hawaii. Super- 
intendent Oren E. Long, of the Terri- 
torial Department of Public Instruction, 
will act as the coordinator for all of the 
educational institutions in the Territory. 


Illinois 

State committee —A State Committee 
on School and Civilian Morale Service 
has been appointed, with representatives 
from the University of Illinois, the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Library, the Teachers 
Colleges of the State, the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges, and the privately oper- 
ated schools and colleges of the State. 
The Chairman is Robert B. Browne, Di- 
rector of the Division of University Ex- 
tension of the University of Illinois. The 
following is taken from the minutes of 
the first meeting of the committee: 

It was the sense of the meeting that if the 
schools are to maintain leadership they must 
accept, and indeed invite, the responsibility 
for developing an informed public opinion; 
otherwise other agencies will usurp the fleld 
and establish programs to which educators 
cannot subscribe. 

Training leaders.—Recognizing the 
lack of leaders trained to conduct dis- 
cussion groups, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College has sent out a letter to 
the superintendents of 58 schools in 
Northern Illinois and to 14 county super- 
intendents, offering to send a representa- 
tive from the college to consult with any 
local organizations organized to train 
leaders, and to aid in a series of training 
meetings. Their plan is to offer a staff 
member, without cost, who will give a 
short course of perhaps three sessions 
covering (1) the organization and pub- 
licizing of discussion groups and forums; 
(2) techniques in the conducting of dis- 
cussion groups; (3) topics of possible in- 
terest and importance in the present 
emergency; (4) the organization of sub- 
ject matter for use in forum groups; and 

(5) sources of available material for use 
in forum groups. 


Indiana 

Committee of college heads—At a 
meeting of heads of Indiana colleges, a 
committee of three was authorized for 
the purpose of suggesting steps toward a 
State-wide college and university civilian 
morale service. The members of this 
committee are Herman B. Wells, Presi- 
dent of Indiana University; William C. 
Dennis, President of Earlham College; 
and Frank Sparks, President of Wabash 
College. 


Iowa 





Information for manufacturers.—Iow. 
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State College Library emphasizes in its 


printed leaflet that it is prepared to lend 
books and periodicals from its scientific 
and technological collections, such as nu- 
tritional chemistry, agricultural eco- 
nomics, and aeronautical engineering. It 
has been lending such materials to man- 
ufacturing firms all over the United 
States. , 


Kansas 

School guides—The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has issued a 
brief guide for the study of “American- 
ism,” for use in the Kansas high schools 
and the Governor’s Commission on Edu- 
cation and The National Defense has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “National De- 
fense in Kansas Schools,” containing sug- 
gestions. for school activities. 


Louisiana 

Radio talks —About 50 members of the 
faculty of Louisiana State University are 
participating in a National Defense 
Radio Forum series on “Aspects of 
World at War,” held every other Wednes 
day evening while the University is in 
session, 10 to 10:30 p. m., over Statio 
WJBO of Baton Rouge. “They will no 
give answers with the finality of textbook 
lessons that are to be ‘learned by heart. 
If their answers have finality for you 
that will be because the speakers have 
persuaded you by their reasonableness 
But they will not be so much persuading 
as discussing. Questions will be asked 
and answered; differences of opinion wil 
appear.” 























Maine 
- Reaching rural folk:i—President Hauck 
of the University of Maine writes that 


_“an annual Farm and Home Week during 


March will bring 2,000 people to th 
campus from all parts of the State, an 
we intend to make good use of the oppor 
tunity and organize leaders of discussio 
groups among those who attend.” 


Massachusetts 


Faculty service to community —Th 
Emergency Council of Smith College, a 
organization of the faculty, has put o 
a leafiet describing its Speakers’ Burea 
“which places the full speaking power o 
its membership without fee at the ser 
ice of social, educational, religious, pro 
fessional, and patriotic groups in Nor 
thampton and neighboring communities 


Michigan 
Forums on the air —WKAR, the broad 
casting service of Michigan State Co 
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lege, is putting on two student forums 
each week. On Tuesdays editorial com- 
ment from current magazines is used as 
the basis of the discussion, and on Fri- 
days general problems are treated. Prof. 
J. D. Menchhofer, of the Department of 
Speech and Dramatics, is in charge of 
these forums and is also chairman of the 
State Roundtable Discussion Festival, in 
which all Michigan colleges are partici- 
pating. 


Minnesota 

“Defense Reading Room.”—The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has in operation a 
“Defense Reading Room,” set up with a 
basic collection of about 200 books from 
the shelves of the regular library. Books 
suggested by lecturers at the current 
series of war lectures will be available. 
One table carries a collection of War 
Department manuals; one or two tables 
will have defense publications issued by 
the Government; another will carry spe- 
cial publications of governments in exile. 

A large bulletin board will show such 
things as maps, official government no- 
tices, posters illustrating insignia of dif- 
ferent branches of the service, etc. Vol- 
untary service in this “War Information 
Library” is being given by students in 
library instruction. 

Frank K. Walter, the University Li- 
brarian, writes: 

The last report I had was that there was 
an average of ten visitors per hour, with the 
number steadily increasing. * * * Yes- 
terday I happened in when an older person, 
presumably a graduate student or young in- 
structor, was there. He began to ask me 
questions and I found that he was interested 


in background books like Klausewitz, Jo- 
mini, and other basic material. 


New York 


Help for foreign born.—The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York (State 
Education Department) has put out a 
12-page leaflet on Mobilizing Schools 
for Civilian Defense. Of public discus- 
sion and forums it says: “This is one of 
the most vital services which can be ren- 
dered by the public schools.” It recom- 
mends particularly the organization of 
classes for the foreign-born in reading, 
writing, and speaking English, and in 
civics and American history; and sug- 
gests that the schools can organize 
services to help foreign-born persons in 
applying for citizenship. 


North Carolina 


Printed leaflet re services—The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has printed for 
general distribution a 4-page leaflet de- 


‘scribing the Information Center in the 


University Library, and the _ services 
“available to all citizens of North Caro- 


lina.” President Graham has secured 
some special funds to make it possible 
to provide a lending service (without 
charge except for postage both ways) to 
individuals, forums, clubs, libraries, and 
organizations throughout the State. 


_Ohio 


Leadership Training Institutes.— 
Western Reserve University held an 
Institute for Leadership Training from 
February 9 through 13, sponsored by the 
Cuyahoga County Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil. The mayors of 57 municipalities in 
Cuyahoga County appointed delegates 
from each of their communities to attend 
this Institute. 

A similar conference was held in Cin- 
cinnati in which about 80 leaders of local 
organizations came together for a 3-day 
institute. 

Students as speakers.—Miami Univer- 
sity is preparing to give special training 
in discussion methods to a group of 35 
students, whose services will then be 
available to local committees desiring to 
inaugurate local discussion programs. 
Groups desiring a speaker will be fur- 
nished with a list of subjects, and also 
with a condensed statement of the differ- 
ent forms of discussion, in order that 
they may decide what discussion form is 
most suitable for their specific situation. 


Oklahoma 


Alumni as county representatives.—To 
facilitate its work in every part of the 
State, the University War Council of the 
University of Oklahoma has appointed a 
representative in each of the 77 counties 
of the State. This was done by working 
through the organized alumni, which 
already had County Councils in each 
county. Bulletins of information are 
issued regularly to these county repre- 
sentatives, who, in turn, are responsible 
for coordinating the work of the Univer- 
sity with local needs. 


South Dakota 


Bibliographies.—The Governmental 
Research Bureau and the Library of the 
University of South Dakota are getting 


out a series of bibliographies dealing with © 


“You and the War.” Only articles in 
magazines commonly found in commu- 
nity libraries, and pamphlets easily ob- 
tainable, are listed. Books and expensive 
materials have been purposely omitted. 


Tennessee 


Services to government Offices—The 
War Information Center at the Jniver- 
sity of Tennessee will be operated in con- 
nection with the Governmental Refer- 
ence Service which was established more 
than a year ago for the specific purpose 


of serving the entire Tennessee area, in- 
cluding government offices and the gen- 
eral public. 


Virginia 

Book and pamphlet reviews.—The Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Vir- 
ginia is engaged in a unique service to the 
newspapers of the State. It sends out 
press releases which are in effect reviews 
of recent pamphlets and books dealing 
with the present situation. If the review 
is of a free or inexpensive pamphlet, in- 
structions are given where it may be pro- 
cured. If the review is of a book, at the 
end of the review there appears this note: 
“If you are interested in this book, apply 
to your local library or to the University 
of Virginia Extension Division, in Char- 
lottesville.” 

Faculty as discussion leaders —Mem- 
bers of the faculty have volunteered to 
lead discussions in different parts of the 
State. 


Wisconsin 

Topics for lawyers as speakers.—The 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin has prepared a list of sug- 
gested topics for 40-minute talks to be 
given before cOnvocations of students and 
teachers by members of the Wisconsin 
Bar Association. The general subject is 
“Our Constitution—Its Meaning to Us 
and to the World of Today and Tomor- 
row.” 


State Activities 


More than half of the State depart- 
ments of education have to date assigned 
or designated persons to. devote full or 
part time to promoting the Civilian Mo- 
rale Service program in the schools, and 
in many cases to coordinating the work 
between schools, libraries, colleges, and 
universities. 

Several of the Chief State School Offi- 
cers, in cooperation with the State De- 
fense Councils, the Governors, the State 
libraries and library commissions, have 
conducted conferences or are planning 
to conduct conferences in the near 
future. 


War information Centers in 
Libraries 


A Joint Memorandum has been issued 
by Carl H. Milam of the American Li- 
brary Association, Chester S. Williams 
of the School and College Civilian Mo- 
rale Service, and Ralph M. Dunbar of the 
Library Service Division, concerning the 
development of War Information Cen- 
ters in Libraries, and especially the func- 
tions of the Key Centers. Copies will be 
sent free upon request to the Office of 
Education. 
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Child Health Day 


A Proclamation 


WHEREAS the Congress by joint resolution of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 617), has 
authorized and requested the President of the United States to issue annually a 
proclamation setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day: 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, in recognition of the vital importance of the health of children to the 
strength of the Nation, do hereby designate the first day of May of this year as 


Child Health Day. 


And 1 call upon the people in each of our communities to contribute to the 
conservation of child health and the reduction of illness among children by exerting 
every effort to the end that before May Day, Child Health Day, children over nine 
months of age be immunized against diphtheria and smallpox, the two diseases for 
which we have the surest means of prevention. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this sixth day of February in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and forty-two and of the Independence of the 
(SEAL ] United States of America the one hundred and sixty-sixth. 


By the President: 
CoRDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


* * * ww 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


* bd w * 


Safeguards for Wartime Recruitment 
of Young Workers in Agriculture 


A recent conference was called by the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, to formulate some essential poli- 
cies for governing the recruitment of 
young workers in agriculture. The fol- 
lowing report being issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was adopted by the Con- 
ference and was approved by these Fed- 
eral Government Agencies: U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Policies Governing Recruitment of 
Young Workers for Wartime Agriculture 


As the Nation’s all-out war effort pro- 
gresses, it may be necessary in some areas 
to recruit young people not ordinarily in 
the agricultural labor force for assistance 
in harvesting the crops. In all such cases 
their recruitment for agricultural work 
needs to be so planned as to assure safe- 
guards for their health and welfare and 
to protect them from unnecessary inter- 
ference with their education. Such re- 
cruitment should be based on the follow- 
ing concepts of the rights of children in a 
democracy: 


That school work and home duties should 
be the full-time job of every child under 14 
years of age; and that such children should 
not be employed in agriculture outside the 
home farm except when it has been estab- 
lished that unforeseen and extraordinary 
public emergencies exist. 


That the education of youth above the age 
of 14 years should not be interrupted unless 
no alternative source of labor can be made 
available. 


That policies for the employment of young 
workers should be developed with full regard 
to laws on child labor and school attendance 
and to safeguards necessary to protect the 
health and well-being of these young workers 
and the continuity of their education. 


Recommendations 


In order that these principles may be 
effective in the recruitment of young 
workers for agriculture and that the em- 
ployment opportunities of older persons 
may not be adversely affected, it is rec- 
ommended that— 

Recruitment of young workers for agricul- 


tural work should be undertaken only in ac- 
cordance with procedures providing that— 


All plans for the use of young workers 
are developed as part of broad programs 
based on consideration of all available 
sources of labor and the wages and working 
conditions offered to adults, 


State departments of education, labor, 
and agriculture participate in the-develop- 
ment of policies regarding recruitment of 
young workers and possible modification of 
school programs, and in the application of 
these policies to local situations. 


Proposals for employment of young work- 
ers during normal school terms are ap- 
proved only after the Farm Placement 
Service of the United States Employment 
Service for the several States determines, 
on the basis of full information on the 
labor situation, that the anticipated need 
for labor cannot be filled by older persons 
resident in the locality or reasonably avail- 
able from outside the locality. 


In recruiting young people from school 
when a real need for agricultural workers 
has been found to exist— 


Youth 16 years of age and older should 
be engaged before younger children are 
called upon; the schools Should make every 
effort to develop programs that will wisely 
dovetail school activities with agricultural 
work and will result in no curtailment of 
school terms. 


Children 14 and 15 years of age should 
not be released from school nor their school 
programs modified unless it is found that 
the need for farm labor is an essential one 
and cannot be met in any other practi- 
cable way; in such case adjustments in 
school attendance and programs should be 
arranged to interfere as little as possible 
with normal school opportunities and 
progress. 


Young workers should be placed in agri- 
cultural work only where their health and 
welfare are safeguarded through reasonable 
hours of work; equitable wages at not less 
than established prevailing rates; safe and 
suitable transportation where needed; and, 
for those living — from home to be near 
their work, provision of fully adequate hous- 
ing accommodations, supervision, and leisure- 
time activities. 


Belief In Which Made 


This statement of national policy is 
made in the belief that the principles 
presented are essential for safeguarding 
children, are fully compatible with the 
needs of wartime production, and will 
facilitate the constructive participation 
of youth in the Nation’s great productive 
effort. 








*LISTS» 


o! available publications 
of the U. S. Office of 
Education will be sent 
free upon request. 


Write U. S. Office o' 
Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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‘) Libraries and the War 





Have Vital Interest 


Essential services are being rendered 
in our war efforts by libraries throughout 
the Nation, both on their own initiative 
and in conjunction with other agencies. 


' As educational institutions libraries 
naturally have a_ vital interest in 
all phases of the wartime pro- 


gram for education. This section—Li- 
braries and the War—will be devoted to 
specific library activities that are con- 
tributing to the prosecution of the war. 
Attention will be called to significant 
opportunities for library service and aid 
will be given to all types of libraries— 
school, college, public, and special—in 
their efforts to be of utmost assistance 
to their communities and the Nation. 
Library Service Division. 


War Information Centers in 
Gperation a Library 


As one of their contributions to the 
war effort, many libraries are serving as 
War Information Centers, designed to be 
of service to teachers, students, writers, 
speakers, and citizens generally. One of 
these centers established at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, is described as follows, in a recently 
issued folder: 


At:this “Information Center” the Library 
is daily adding to its collection of pertinent 
books, pamphlets, reports, bibliographies, 
government publications, digests, periodical 
articles, newspaper clippings, maps, pictures, 
mimeographed data, special studies, discus- 
sion outlines, and other up-to-the-minute 
items. These, together with the Library's 
special collections in specific fields, provide 
basic material for the Center’s special refer- 
ence, circulation, study, and advisory services. 

These materials are lent without charge 
(except postage both ways) to individuals, 
forums, clubs, libraries, and organizations 
throughout the State, as well as in Chapel 
Hill. On request, discussion packets, con- 
taining several items, are also lent. Out-of- 
town loans must be returned in 3 weeks. In 
Chapel Hill, books may be kept 3 days, pam- 
phlets overnight. Requests should be di- 
rected to Mrs. Robert P. Weed, Supervisor, 
Information Center, University Library, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Helpful packets were sent recently to fo- 
Tum groups in the State discussing these 
subjects: Dangers to democracy from within, 
Can Hitler be defeated in Europe, How would 
a German victory affect America, Labor’s role 
in national defense, Compulsory military 
training as a policy, America’s role in a new 
world order, Financing the defense program, 
Our stake in the Far East. 

The Library recognizes its duty to provide 
this special service, with resources gathered 
from a thousand sources and as many points 


of view. It endeavors to obtain the latest 
and most authentic information, sound 
teaching, and valid interpretations, together 
with opposing opinions. 


Our First Attention 


“The war effort, with all that it im- 
plies, must have our first attention.” 
With this statement as one of its objec- 
tives, the Library staff of Iowa State 
College, assisted by the Department of 
History and Government, compiled for 
students and citizens generally, a study 
outline entitled Background of the War. 
Printed as a bulletin of the college, this 
study program is divided into 11 topics, 
the first 3 dealing with the basic nature 
of the external dangers, the next 4 with 
dangers from within, and the last 4 with 
immediately necessary action. 

Each topic is introduced with a few 
brief statements designed to orient the 
student or the general reader to the sig- 
nificance of the problem involved; then 
follows a short list of pertinent books, 
with useful annotations serving as a 
guide to the reader. 

The 11 topics covered in the outline 
are: 

. Background of Nazi-ism. 

Meaning of Nazi-ism. 

International relations. 

Development of morale. 

Industrial cooperation and control of 
strikes. 

Control of inflation. 

Public information and education. 

. Preparation for peace. 

South America and hemisphere rela- 
tions. 


. War in the Pacific. 
. Armed forces in the United States. 
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Wide Cooperation 


The War Information Centers recently 
established in Tuscaloosa County, Ala., 
show the possibilities of cooperation be- 
tween different types of libraries. This 
county-wide system consists of 25 War 
Information Centers with voluntary cus- 
todians under the supervision of the 
Tuscaloosa County Librarian. Acquisi- 
tion of library materials on topics of war- 
time interest and their distribution to 
the County Centers is a service performed 
by staff members of the University of 
Alabama Library, located in Tuscaloosa. 

Staffs of the University Library and 
the County Library confer on the prep- 
aration of bibliographies and exhibits and 
also prepare publicity concerning the 
services available. 

In addition to supplying printed ma- 
terials for consultation, the Centers have 


also compiled a list of expert advisers, 
qualified to suggest additonal printed 
sources, to provide information not easily 
available in.print, and to confer with 
groups or individuals on special problems. 
For example, the County Consumers 
Council cooperates actively in advising 
users of the Information Centers. 


Freedom of Inquiry 


When the peacetime problem of con- 
troversial issues becomes one of wartime 
restrictions or censorship, librarians face 
a serious dilemma. In a recent State- 
ment of Policy, the American Library As- 
sociation formulated its position in these 
words: 


The library must make available valid in- 
terpretations of current facts and events. 
Manipulations of the truth for any reason, 
public hysteria or indifference, overconfi- 
dence or despair will impair the national 
war effort. The library can help materially 
to combat such irrational attitudes by pro- 
viding not only trustworthy facts but rea- 
soned interpretation. Freedom of inquiry is 
one of the basic freedoms which the Ameri- 
can people are again fighting to preserve. 
With such minor limitations as are occa- 
sioned by military necessity, librarians will 
protect the right of inquirers to find in the 
library material on all sides of controversiai 
questions. 


Library Services in England 


How has the war affected libraries in 
England? A committee of students at 
the Library School of the New Jersey 
College for Women undertook to find an 
answer to that question by abstracting 
the reports in the current journals. The 
results of this search are contained in a 
mimeographed publication issued by the 
Library School under the title, Libraries 
in England under Wartime Conditions. 

According to this summary: “Public 
libraries in Great Britain are considered 
of national importance by the House of 
Commons. The information services of 
libraries is as important a contribution 
to the national program as the work of 
keeping up morale by providing reading. 
The government is urging that informa- 
tion service be more and more empha- 
sized and developed, and that libraries 
be made official bureaus of information.” 

The report continues: “Libraries have 
organized their services to meet wartime 
needs. .. Camps and Service Librar- 
ies with trained librarians have been set 
up in the army camps. In the event of 
interruption of normal sources, libraries 
may be centers for dissemination of spe- 
cial news. Libraries have aided in na- 
tional registration, fuel and food control 
of report centers. Since the school day 
is shortened, the librarians have a chance 
to cater to the reading tastes of children 
more than ever before.” 

Other matters treated in this brief 
publication include: Operation of librar- 
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ies in evacuation areas, Effect of bomb- 
ings on libraries, Preservation of mate- 
rials, Air-raid protection in libraries, 
and Types of books found. desirable for 
soldiers. 


Committee on War Information 
and Education 


The American Library Association 
has recently created a Committee on War 
Information and Education Services, 
with Ralph Beals of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library as chairman, and 
Ralph M. Dunbar of the U. S. Office of 
Education as secretary. This commit- 
tee is planning among other things: 

1. To give over-all attention to activi- 
ties that might advance the usefulness 
of libraries as centers of information and 
education during the war, with particu- 
lar reference to libraries of limited staff 
and resources, such as school and col- 
lege libraries, small county and public 
libraries, and branches of library systems. 

2. To suggest steps which might be 


taken towards this end by all libraries, by . 


libraries of a particular type or class, 
or by the officers, committees, or boards 
of the American Library Association, the 
State and regional library associations, 
or by other bodies. 

3. To cooperate with other agencies, 
particularly public agencies engaged in 
disseminating information and promot- 
ing education in wartime. 

The various types of libraries are rep- 
resented on this committee by the fol- 
lowing members: 

College, university, and reference librar- 
ies—Carl M. White, University of Illinois 
Libraries. 

Public libraries—Alice Farquhar, Chicago 
Public Library. 

School libraries—Marguerite Kirk, Depart- 
ment of Libraries and Visual Aids in the 
Newark (N. J.) Board of Education. 

Special libraries—Eleanor 8S. Cavanaugh, 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation, New 
York City. 


Activities of the Federal Libraries will 
be covered by the chairman and secre- 
tary of the committee. Consultants 
named to the committee are Mary Louise 
Alexander, Office of Civilian Defense; 
Luther H. Evans, Acting Librarian of 
Congress; and Harriet M. Root, United 
States Information Service. 


World Federation at Montreal 


The Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations will be 
held at Montreal, Canada, July 8th, 9th, 
and 10th, 1942. Delegates are expected 
from various countries of this hemi- 
sphere and from other nations which can 
send representatives at this time. 







Victory Gardening Through 


the Schools 


Coordinated Gardening 
Program Launched 


At a recent conference called to plan 
and launch a Coordinated Gardening 
Program to meet the national defense 
needs, M. L. Wilson, of the Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, outlined the 
framework of the proposed garden cam- 
paign in the following words: 


Under the Executive Order of the President, 
issued September 3, 1941, the defense activi- 
ties of all agencies dealing with health, nu- 
trition, recreation, and welfare services were 
placed under the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services headed by Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt. These services include such 
activities as the nutrition program, the 
school garden program, the garden and health 
activities of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, and the like. Working in close liaison 
with the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services are the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the Division of Consumer Services of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Challenge Emphasized 

Dr. Wilson placed the problems before 
those attending the conference. He 
pointed out that the challenge before us 
today is this: 


Total war makes demands on everyone. 
All of us can’t take part in the military de- 
fense of the Nation; but we are a part of the 
military defense just the same. Before there 
can be victory, there must be work and toil 
and sacrifice. Every man, every woman, 
every child must be ready to take his place 
or her place. To do so requires health. 
One cannot expect to be physically fit, men- 
tally alert, and ready to “take it” unless a 
well-balanced diet, including plenty of fruits 
and vegetables, has provided that energy and 
fuel which is necessary to keep in topnotch 
condition all of the time * * * This in- 
volves more gardening—it involves the proper 
eating, conserving, and serving of fruits and 
vegetables so as to make them available in 
the daily diet of everyone. 


Responding to this challenge, Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker announced, 
“I want it understood that the United 
States Office of Education strongly favors 
the foodfor freedom goal * * * and 
will assist in every possible way in the 
attainment of that goal.” 


Policies and Suggestions 

Policies relating to school gardening 
and suggestions on organization and pro- 
cedures are here set forth by brief ques- 
tions and answers. Other helps will be 
announced from time to time by the 
School Garden Service recently organ- 
ized in the Office of Education. 


Question. What part can the schools 
play in the National Food for Freedom 
Program? 

Answer. They can participate in the 
production and preservation of more 
good, nutritious foods for home and 
school use. 

Q. What are the chief food products 
which should be increased during 1942 if 
we are to achieve our national goals? 

A. The United States Secretary of Ag- 
riculture said: “We need more milk, more 
cheese, more eggs, more pork, more beef, 
more canned vegetables, more oil from 
peanuts and soy beans.” 

Q. How can the schools contribute to 
these national goals? 

A. The schools will no doubt be called 
upon to do what they can to help in the 
production of each of these needed farm 
commodities but they can be especially 
helpful in growing vegetables in millions 
of Victory Gardens. 

Q. What is a Victory Garden? 

A. It is a garden so well planned and 
cared for that it will produce economi- 
cally the fresh vegetables needed by the 
home table and/or the school lunch pro- 
gram, thus at one and the same time 
providing more vitamins to build strong 
healthy bodies for the home front and 
releasing more of the canned vegetables 
for the fighting forces and for our allies. 
When vegetables are consumed in the 
same communities in which they are 
produced, demands upon transportation 
facilities are reduced. 

Q. What is the first essential of a well- 
planned garden? 

A. There must be a plot of ground suit- 
able for gardening; the present Victory 
Gardens Campaign is stressing garden- 
ing in farm and village communities be- 
cause soil and other growing conditions 
there are usually more favorable to the 
growth of garden vegetables than is truc 
of the cities. The plowing up for garden 
purposes of lawns, parks, and golf courses 
is at present considered neither necessary 
nor desirable. 

Q. Does this mean that the boys and 
girls of city schools are not to be encour- 
aged to participate in school-centered 
garden activities? 

A. No; but it means that they must 
make sure that such city gardening as i 
undertaken has a good chance to yiel 
returns which will justify in usable 
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products the expenditures of seeds, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, and human energies 
involved. 

Some school grounds and city back 
yards have grounds suitable for garden- 
ing; this is especially irue in suburban 
centers. 

There may also be vacant lots and 
other unused urban plots in which soil, 
moisture, and other conditions are suit- 
able to successful gardening. 

In some cases city schools may be able 
to work out cooperative garden projects 
with rural schools, the former providing 
labor and other essentials and the latter 
providing the grounds and centers of 
operation. 

Q. What is meant by 
Gardening”? 

A. School Gardening is any ,garden 
activity in which the schools participate. 
Boys and girls may garden under the 
leadership of their teachers on the school 
grounds, on home garden plots, or on 
community grounds. The vegetables 
produced may be used chiefly to supple- 
ment the supplies needed for the school 
lunch; they may be used at home; or 
they may be used to supplement the food 
supplies of community organizations or 
institutions. School gardening activities 
may be entirely controlled by the schools 
or they may become a part of the garden 
programs of other community organiza- 
tions. 

Q. What are some of the ways in which 
the schools can further the Victory Gar- 
den activities? 

A. The schools can promote such 
activities in many ways. The following 
will suggest a few of them: 

Teachers of all types—elementary and 
secondary, urban and rural—can initiate 
school-garden projects; can organize and 
join school-garden clubs; can be alert for 
ideas and technical materials relating to 
school-directed gardening now becoming 
increasingly available. 

Teachers of agriculture can provide 
technical instruction in vegetable grow- 
ing, and they can supervise and train 
other teachers to supervise and lead in 
garden activities. They can train the 
older boys and girls to take charge of or 
to assist in supervising garden projects 
during summer and other periods when 
technically trained agriculturists may be 
busy elsewhere. 

Teachers of home economics can pro- 
vide leadership and instruction relating 
to the use of vegetables and the preser- 
vation of surpluses of garden products. 

They can encourage community and 
county fairs, displays, exhibits, and com- 
petitions of garden products. 

They can help to raise a small but im- 


“School 


portant fund for the purchase.of seeds, 
fertilizers, tools, equipment, and other 
facilities needed to carry on successful 
garden projects, as well as to conserve 
and preserve the foods produced by such 
projects. 

Q. Why is it so important that the 
Victory Gardens have good soil and other 
conditions favorable to successful gar- 
dening? 

A. There are several good reasons for 
this: 

Seed supplies are limited; we must 
make sure that those planted have a good 
chance to grow and mature. 

Insecticides and fertilizers must not 
be wasted because they are also needed 
for commercial gardening, and they fre- 
quently involve chemicals which are im- 
portant to the making of munitions. 

Q. Is food production the only reason 
schools should encourage and assist in 
home, school, and community gardening 
activities at this time? 

A. By no means; garden projects pro- 
vide excellent opportunities whereby 
boys and girls can— 

Help in the national war effort. 

Assist in the national nutrition pro- 
gram by acquainting more boys and girls 
with a large variety of fresh vegetables 
and making such vegetables a part of 
their home and school diets. 

Build strong, healthy bodies through 
wholesome outdoor work. 

Maintain civic and emotional morale 
through a closer relationship with the 
soil. 

And in hundreds of ways assist in mak- 
ing instruction in nature study, science, 
home economics, agriculture, and other 
school subjects interesting and realistic. 

Q. Is school gardening an activity 
largely limited to the war effort? 

A. No; garden projects should always 
be an important concern of the schools. 
Not only can a garden project produce 
some of the best opportunities for teach- 
ing many of the essential lessons of life, 
but through such projects the schools 
can do much more than they have done 
to improve nutrition, to increase the 
consumption of more vegetables, and to 
raise the home economy of millions of 
families by placing greater emphasis 
upon a “live at home” or a better living 
program. 

Q. Where can the schools get reliable 
answers to such questions as: Shall this 
school organize a school garden pro- 
gram? If so, where shall we make our 
garden? What shall we plant? When 
and how shall each type of vegetable be 
planted? How shall we care for our gar- 


(Concluded on page 18) 








Radio and Films 


FREC Conference on Children’s 
Programs 

Nearly 100 persons appeared at the 
conference February 9, in response to the 
invitation issued by Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, as Chair- 
man of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, to consider a proposal to es- 
tablish a permanent research and service 
agency for children’s radio programs. 

The conference considered the value of 
such an agency from the point of view of 
the educator, the broadcaster, the ad- 
vertising agency, the sponsor, and the 
writer of children’s radio programs. A 
resolution was passed requesting Dr. 
Studebaker to appoint an exploratory 
committee, composed of a small group 
representative of all interests present, to 
decide whether such an agency is a prac- 
tical project to pursue and, if so, to draft 
a plan of operation. Announcement of 
the membership of this committee will be 
made shortly. 


“We Hold These Truths’’ 

The special Bill of Rights broadcast on 
December 15, 1941, released over all the 
networks, was recorded and 16-inch 3344 
r. p. m. pressings will soon be available 
on a free-loan basis, as well as for sale 
through the services of the Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education. 

A catalog entitled “Transcription Serv- 
ice for Schools,” listing approximately 
100 educational recordings, is available 
free of charge. 

Recordings of the Office of Education’s 
FREEDOM’S PEOPLE network programs, as 
well as a special recording entitled “Man 
Is A Giant,” prepared by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, were recently added to the 
Exchange listing. 


Film Directory 

If you are interested in using Govern- 
ment films you should have a copy of the 
new edition of the Directory of United 
States Government Films. Copies are 
free. Write to the Information Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


1,832,000 Feet of Film 

Eighteen of the fifty 16 mm. sound on 
film pictures on machine tools being pro- 
duced by the U. S. Office of Education 
are now available. The Army, Navy, 
large manufacturing corporations, and 
public schools have already purchased 
3,214 reels of the first 18 pictures to be 
released. Those reels represent almost 
2 million feet of film sold since Novem- 
ber 15, 1941. Sales now average about 
200 reels per week. 
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Gardens 
(Concluded from page 17) 


den? What shall we do with our garden 
produce? 

A. Some schools employ teachers of 
agriculture who can supply information 
on the important technica! problems in- 
volved in these questions, or suggest bul- 
letins or other sources through which re- 
liable data may be obtained. Some 
schools have staff members who are ex- 
perienced in gardening. The services of 
county agricultural agents and other rep- 
resentatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture should be fully 
utilized where such are available. In 
some communities garden activities for 
the production of vegetables for use by 
the school lunch program are already be- 
ing carried on under the leadership of 
the Work Projects Administration. Com- 
munity garden clubs and enthusiasts 
should not be overlooked in planning the 
school-garden program. Most of the 
; State colleges and departments of agri- 
f culture have bulletins on gardening which 

have been especially developed for use 
} in their respective States and communi- 
iy ties. 
Certain national organizations and 
services have been established to serve 






i those interested in gardening. Among 
i these agencies are the: 
i Extension Service, U. S. Department of 


} Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
J Federated Garden Clubs of America, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Garden Education Department of the 

i National Education Association, 1201 

16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
Garden Service, National Recreation 

Association, 315 4th Avenue, New 
i York City. 

7 National Garden Bureau, 130 North 
Wills Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Q. What can teacher-training institu- 
tions do to help the schools to participate 
effectively in a Victory Garden program? 

A. They can offer short courses both 
by classes on the campus and by ex- 
tension activities in school-directed gar- 
dening. They can assist the school 
authorities in preparing simple but well- 
planned guides and manuals for teachers 
; and other leaders of school gardening. 

t Q. What can State departments of ed- 
ucation do to facilitate school-directed 
garden activities? 

A. They can encourage school-directed 
gardening. 

They can help in coordinating garden 
activities of the schools with those of 
other State agencies. 

They can adjust their curriculum-im- 
provement programs and their teacher- 
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training activities so as to place more em- 
phasis upon home and school gardening. 
They can serve as a clearing house for 
information relating to school gardening. 
They can conduct conferences to plan 
and facilitate school gardening. 


Urgent Now 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest that 
a@ successful school-garden project must 
be planned immediately if full advantage 
is to be taken of the early spring growing 
season and if an adequate plan is to be 
perfected for carrying on such a project. 
The program must provide for summer 
care for the gardens, for the economic use 
and preservation of the vegetables pro- 
duced, and for continuous pupil guidance 
and motivation if the fullest educational 
and economic values are to result. 

The United States Office of Education 
will appreciate information concerning 
any ideas, ingenious teaching or promo- 
tion devices, and successful procedures 
and organization relating to school gar- 


dening which the schools may from time 
to time evolve. 


On 44-Hour Week Now 












The U. S. Office of Education, together 


with all other member agencies of the 
Federal Security Agency both in Wash- 
ington and in the field, has recently been 
placed on a 44-hour work: weex. 


In addition to the Office of Education, 


the order affects employees of the Office 
ice; United States Public Health Service; 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services; 
the Social Security Board, including the 
field force of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, and workers in the 
1,500 full-time public employment offices 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
the NYA; the administrative staff of the 
CCC; Food and Drug Administration; 
and the administrative staffs of St. Eliz- 
abeths and Freedmen’s hospitals, Howard 
University, and the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf. 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS NOW OPEN 
Of Interest to Teachers and Students 
























Examination we Age limits Closing date 

Inspector, Engineering Materials (Aeronautical) - ........---- $1,620 to $2,600..| Up to 65........ Further notice, 
Trainee, Traffic Controller (Airway and Airport)...........-. Sbenesabeusd le Do. 
Junior Aeronautical Inspector (Trainee) esc a (yer Do. 
Inspector, Ordnance Material. .......... .| Up to 55. Do. 
Inspector, Naval Ordnance Materials....... .| Up to 65- Do. 
Inspector, Powder and Explosives wae -| Up to 55........ Do. 
Junior Engineer (all branches except aeronautical, an Up te 3%. cccccas June 30, 1943, 

naval architecture and marine engineering). 
Junior Engineer (Aeronautical, and naval architecture and Up to 40_....... June 30, 1942. 

marine engineering). 
Engineering Draftsman_...........----- ec en Up to 55........| Dee. 31. 
Engineering Aid—Photogrammetric and Topographic. Up to 53........ Further notice. 
Technical Assistant (Engineering). ............-.------ — Vee une 30. 
Inspector, Signal Corps Equipment..........-.--.----+------ cy =a Further notice. 
Junior Inspector, Engineering Materials ......--.---.-.------ J Up to 35......... Do. 
Inspector, Engineering Materials—Radio, Electrical, Steel | $1,800 to $2,600. Do. 

Hulls, and Mechanical. 
EEE Do. 
Junior Public Health Nurse... Do. 
Public Health Nurse..-......-.--- Do. 
Graduate Nurse, General Staff Duty Do. 





Radio Mechanic-Technician._...........-------- 

Junior Physicist 

Junior Stenographer is 

EE FE no cetccnmmmanncaneeoneenesscsorse 

Junior Meteorologist ' n 

Senior Technical & Scientific Aid—Radio or Explosives... --- 

Technical & Scientific Aid—Radio, Explosives, Chemistry, 
Physics, Metallurgy, or Fuels. 

Regional Agent, Trade & Imdustrial Education............-- 

Special Agent, Trade & Industrial Education --. 

Training Specialist—General (Diversified Techniques), 
General (Motion-Picture Technique), or Trade and In- 
dustrial. 

Instructor—Radial Engines, Internal-Combustion Engines, 
Motorcycles, Automotive (chassis less engine), Radio 
Operating, or Radio Electrical. 

Translator—Chinese, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, French, 
German, Portuguese, Italian, Hebrew, Magyar, Norwe- 
gian, Modern Greek, Polish, or Russian. 

Card-Punch Operator (Alphabetic) ............---..-.------- 











| sas = 
$2,600 to $5,600. . 


$2,000 to $4,600. . 


$1,800 to $2,300. . 


— 





Up to 60 (higher 
grades). 





Further notice. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
March 17. 


Further notice. 





For complete details on these and many other civil-service examinations, 
consult the Civil Service Commission’s representative in any first- or second-class 


post office. 
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and the War 


United in Determined 
Effort 


Long before the declaration of war by 
the United States against the Axis 
powers, the higher educational institu- 
tions of this country were making adjust- 
ments of various kinds to meet such an 
emergency. Now that this country has 
declared war, colleges and universities 
have united in a determined effort to 
make higher education serve the war 
needs of the Nation to the fullest limit. 

Higher education institutions not only 
reach their immediate subdivisions, in- 
cluding students, faculties, alumni, edu- 
cational programs, and research of all 
kinds, but especially in these days they 
are prepared to reach the general public 
through organized adult education. 
Attention is called in this section to a 
number of higher educational activities 
that recently have developed bearing on 
the war, as follows: 


Public Relations 

President Walter C. Coffey, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has announced the 
establishment of a lecture series entitled 
“War Comes to America,” presented by 
the University in cooperation with the 
University Defense Committee. 

President Coffey states that “The main 
purpose of this course is to show how 
conditions in the eastern part of Asia and 
in Europe have created problems that ap- 
parently could not be solved peacefully. 
Our speakers will take up the social and 
political philosophies, the attitudes, the 
motives, the aspirations, the plans, and 
the human and material resources of the 
Axis powers and of the Allied powers as 
well.” 

There are 17 lectures in the course, 
each lecture having been prepared by 
experts of wide experience. The lectures 
are being broadcast by the University. 
The University of Chicago celebrated 
the eleventh anniversary of the founding 
of its Round Table on February 1 by a 
discussion which was broadcast by more 
than 100 stations of the NBC Network. 
These broadcasts reach an estimated 





arch 17. 


irther notice. 


udience of nearly 10,000,000. The 
welfth year of this broadcast opened on 


fhe subject “Are We Overconfident?” 


minations, 
cond-class 





xamination was made of the state of 
the morale of the Nation and of the 
progress of industrial mobilization for 
victory. The program of the University 








Higher Educational Institutions 


of Chicago Round Table is geared to the 
wartime emergency and is dedicated to 
the task of maintaining its objectivity 
and impartiality, presenting outstanding 
experts in discussions of problems of 
national significance. 

President James B. Conant of Harvard 
University, in his recent annual report to 
the Board of Overseers, said: 

“First of all, a comprehensive survey of 
the country’s need for trained men and 
women for war should be made at once, 
so that the colleges and universities will 
know where a shortage exists and pre- 
pare accordingly.” He suggested that 
every student entering college might take 
the regular physical examination for the 
armed forces, and those clearly debarred 
from active service be trained in the 
special flelds where they are needed. 

Attention also should be given to the 
more extended use of the colleges for the 
training of officers for a greatly enlarged 
Army and Navy—especially for boys 
under the draft age of 20. 

Among other things, he said that able- 
bodied young men as yet untrained as 
specialists must at present largely deter- 
mine their own future in the war effort, 
and he warned against college faculties 
and administrative officers undertaking 
to shoulder the responsibility of direct- 
ing the future of those young men in edu- 
cational institutions who wish to join the 
fighting forces. He also warned of fu- 
ture difficulties related to reduced en- 
rollments, finances, and the maintenance 
of university faculties. 


Acceleration of Programs 

Among the most significant of the 
many actions taken by colleges to ac- 
celerate their programs is the decision of 
the great majority of the medical schools 
to make summer attendance a require- 
ment for medical students. A large 
number of institutions have decided to 
accelerate their programs and curricula 
in such a way as to permit students to 
graduate or finish their courses consid- 
erably earlier than usual. Several ex- 
amples are given: 

Yale University undergraduate schools 
will offer a revised schedule with an ad- 
ditional term during the summer months 
of each year, whereby a student may 
qualify for his degree in 2 years and 8 
months instead of the regular program 
of 4 academic years. 

The University of Michigan announces 





@ program of 3 terms in year-around 
study which will enable students to com- 
plete the ordinary 4-year course in 2 
years and 8 months. 

Harvard has also adopted a 3-term 
program instead of the regular 2-term 
plan. This will enable a student who 
enters Harvard University at the age of 
174 and attends through 3 summer 
terms and 2 regular years, to secure his 
college degree by the time he reaches the 
age of 20, the present lower limit of call 
for military service under the Selective 
Service Act. Various Harvard profes- 
sional schools also have been authorized 
by the University to admit students on 
the basis of less than 4 years of college 
work and without the bachelor’s degree. 
This waiving of requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree does not, however, ap- 
ply to candidates for the A. M. and Ph. D. 
degrees in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Indiana University also announces in 
“The University War Service Plan” a 
program permitting students to gradu- 
ate in 224 years. This’program involves 
3 regular semesters a year, provides for 
6-day class weeks, the creation of a 
junior division in which education will be 
adapted to individual student needs, the 
elimination or shortening of traditional 
vacations, the inclusion of year-around 
military training, the initiation of com- 
pulsory physical and mental fitness 
training for undergraduate students, the 
introduction of military service prepara- 
tory courses, and, in the interests of econ- 
omy, the consolidation of class sections 
and the abolition of less important 
courses. 

Bowdoin College has announced a pro- 
gram permitting students to accelerate 
their work so as to be able to graduate in 
3 years or less, 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins 
announces that the University of Chicago 
will award the bachelor’s degree after 2 
instead of 4 years’ work if students can 
fulfill requirements of the comprehensive 
examinations. 


* 


Five medical colleges in New York City 
adopted an accelerated 3-year program 
for the medical degree, responding to the 
need for training a large number of men 
in medicine to replace those called into 
the armed services. 


* 


“To speed the graduation of students 
who will be needed in defense work where 
the services of draftsmen, illustrators, 
and designers are invaluable,” the Cleve- 
land School of Art has streamlined its 
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4-year course into a continuous 33- 
month program. 


* 

All engineering students at Rhode Is- 
land State College have gone on a 3-year 
accelerated-graduation schedule, Presi- 
dent Carl R. Woodward announced. 

7 

University of Pennsylvania makes 
summer sessions mandatory for all engi- 
neering and medical-school students to 
speed their graduation a semester earlier 
because their services are needed in the 
war effort. 


Many other universities and colleges 
are beginning to report adjustments in 
their programs similar to those above. 


A Good Illustration of Student 
Activities and Defense 


A miniature Institute of Public Opin- 
ion recently has been organized at Cor- 
nell University to study the impact of the 


war on student psychology and to find 
the basis for morale building with in the 
democratic framework ‘of the campus. 
This will function for the duration of the 
war. 

The Institute is operated under the 
departments of sociology and psychology 
to survey student opinion to determine 
the changes in attitude from isolation- 
ism to interventionism and from pacifi- 
cism to militarism. A selected group of 
students was asked to respond to the 
questions of what their attitude was 
toward intervention before the Pearl 
Harbor attack, and after, and what their 
main reactions have been since then to 
the world situation. Finally, the stu- 
dents were requested to give their idea 
on maintenance of high morale in war- 
time on the campus. It is expected that 
the findings now being prepared and 
those to follow will have direct practical 
value, both nationally and on the Cornell 
campus. 


Comparative Education Reports... 
England Adds American History to Its School 


Curriculum 


Great Britain’s Board of Education 
has issued a memorandum on the 
“Teaching of History of the United States 
of America.” According to a recent issue 
of the Journal of Education (Oxford), 
official recognition has thus been given 
to the need for the study of American 
history in British schools. To assist 
teachers, a number of short courses on 
the United States of America, its past 
history and current problems, were ar- 
ranged by the Board for teachers of all 
types of schools. 

On the occasion of the opening of the 

course held at Margaret Hall, Oxford, R. 
A. Butler, president of the Board, is 
quoted in a recent issue of The School 
Government Chronicle and Education 
Review as saying— 
* * * that there was no surer method of 
securing the close cooperation of the Epglish- 
speaking peoples than that each country 
should explain to the other its own social 
outlook and structure of society. Just as 
education was perhaps the greatest influence 
in framing the social future of Great Britain, 
so it was the best medium for interpreting 
to the future generation a true knowledge 
of the history and institutions of the North 
American Continent. 

Nations came together or drifted apart 
through deep reasons, very often with roots 
stretching far down into the past. Expe- 
rience at the Foreign Office had taught him 


that people needed to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of other nations. Such knowl- 


x 


edge imparted by teachers in the schools 
would form one of the most powerful forces 
to make the English-speaking peoples a joint 
influence for good on world affairs in the 
future. 

Cecil Rhodes—a practical idealist—had en- 
couraged the exchange of scholars and stu- 
dents between the Empire and the United 
States of America. It was now for the 
schools to take up this special and particular 
initiation by encouraging a general under- 
standing of the beliefs and traditions of the 
American people, which, fortunately, were 
similar to our own. 


Lack of University 
Students in Germany 


During the next decade Germany will 
have to reckon with a deficit of from 
50,000 to 80,000 university students, ac- 
cording to the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
December 3, 1941, as quoted in a Con- 
sular report. The number of university 
students in 1939 was shown to be 420,000. 
The number needed in 1950, based on 
required replacements and further de- 
mands, was given as 497,000. The esti- 
mated number of future students, ac- 
cording to the number examined and 
new enrollments, will be sufficient to cover 
gaps caused by natural causes such as 
death and invalidity, but will leave a re- 
serve of scarcely 10,000 to meet the ex- 
pected increased demands. 


The medical profession is in the most 
favored position. In this the estimated 
number will cover the necessary replace- 
ments and the major part of the further 
demand. The technical professions also 
have a relatively favorable position, al- 
though the coming generation will not 
be sufficient to cover normal further 
needs. In the legal and teaching pro- 
fessions, however, with anticipated in- 
ability to fill even replacement vacan- 
cies, the outlook is serious. By 1950 there 
is a threatened deficit of 40 to 50 percent 
in the legal profession and of 60 to 65 


,percent in the teaching force. 


To counteract this threatened shortage 
in the professional group of the popula- 
tion, the German office for professional 
training and business direction has en- 
deavored by a series of recommendations 
to lay a foundation for the systematic 
direction of university students by in- 
creasing their number. The recommen- 
dations include: Above all a wide ex- 
tension of the supervision of studies will 
be necessary. Talent is to be the key 
to an academic career. Talented adults 
will be given as much education as pos- 
sible. Many students should be given 
opportunity to continue their studies. 
University students must not occupy 
positions that can be filled by others. No 
talent above the average should be lost. 
Selection should be elastic and must 
begin in the elementary school and con- 
tinue from there on through the uni- 
versity. Finally, the expected minimum 
in numbers must be met by superiority 
in quality. 

In its issue of December 6, 1941, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung announced that 
temporary leave would be granted to 
soldiers who had completed at least 3 
years Of active service on November 15, 
1941, and who wished to continue or take 
up studies during the present winter 
term. The privilege applied to those 
who already had completed from 3 to 6 
months of university study, or who had 
completed their secondary-school studies 
in or prior to 1938 and because of military 
service had been unable to begin uni- 
versity work. 

Leave to take a technical course in 
preparation for a military career could 
be granted to those who had completed 
2 years of active military service if they 
were motor specialists, engineers, elec 
trotechnic specialists, building engineers, 
or surveyors; provided they had had a 
least one semester of university study 
in one of these branches and could be 
recommended by their nearest superior 
as suitable to become candidates for the 
rank of officer. 
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Vocational Defense Training Speeds 


Wartime Production 


In all parts of the Nation public voca- 
tional schools are increasing the tempo 
of vocational training for defense workers 
for war-production industries. 

In many cities this program is being 
expanded. In Denver, for instance, 
where 2,500 persons were trained in 18 
months, vocational facilities are being 
expanded to train 12,000 persons a year. 
In Oklahoma City the training program 
is being tripled. In Atlanta the training 
program is being doubled. Similar ex- 
pansion of vocational training of defense 
workers is taking place at many other 
points. 


Doors Open Day and Night 

Long before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, about 500 vocational schools 
throughout the country were operating 
24 hours a day to train large numbers of 
persons for defense industries, each 
equipped with specific skills. It may be 
necessary in the not too distant future 
for all public vocational schools to keep 
their shops running 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, for the duration. 

Vocational education for national de- 
fense is entering its third phase and the 
program is being geared to meet the spe- 
cific needs of war industries. The prin- 
cipal war industries are aviation, ship- 
building, ordnance, and machine tools. 
The goals of the defense training pro- 
gram are being based as nearly parallel 
as possible to the goals of these wartime 
industries. The most immediate im- 
portant task of the National Defense Vo- 
cational Training Program is to supply 
conversion training for thousands of 
peacetime workers, in order to fit them 
for work in wartime production plants. 


Others Mus: Be Trained 


The reservoir of unemployed workers 
is now estimated by the Work Projects 
Administration at about 3,800,000. It is 
likely that employees remaining in the 
reservoir will be drawn off in a com- 
paratively short time. It will then be- 
come necessary to train other persons 
who will be induced to come into the 
labor.market. Such persons are women 
and youth not normally in the labor 
market, rural labor, older persons, and 
minority groups, the greater part of 
whom will have had no previous indus- 


trial experience, and who will respond to 
job opportunities and higher wages. It 
has been estimated that there are 6,700,- 
000 such persons. Women have entered 
vocational-training classes in limited 
numbers in most States. 


Conversion Training 


Ultimate limits of the defense training 
program are established by the charac- 
ter of war industry. Each successive in- 
crease in the goals that are set for the 
total volume of war materials—airplanes, 
ships, tanks, and guns—necessarily in- 
creases the number of workers with requi- 
site skills which are needed to achieve 
these goals. 

Conversion training is especially im- 
portant for workers who have been build- 
ing automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines, stoves, and other peacetime 
products. Many of these workers have 
skills which are transferable to war pro- 
duction without additional training. If, 
however, their skills are not immediately 
transferable, then it is the job of the 
training program to provide them with 
opportunities to obtain new skills useful 
in the building of war materials. 

It is estimated by responsible authori- 
ties that 2 million of 10 million workers 
coming into war industries during 1942- 
43 will be persons without previous skills 
useful in war industries. Not all of the 
8 million workers who will be converted 
from civilian production will require 
training. However, thousands of them 
will. 

More than 2'2 million workers will 
probably be affected by material short- 
ages and production-curtailment quotas. 
The task of the training program is to 
make these workers available, in a min- 
imum period of time, for war industry. 
It is necessary to anticipate and gage 
the requirements for additional workers 
and the displacement of workers, to 
match as closely as possible displaced 
skills with needed skills, and to convert 
the one to the other with the least pos- 
sible delay. 


Funds Not Matched 


The vocational defense training pro- 
gram administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education functions through grants 
made by the Federal Government to the 
States for the operation of the program. 
These funds are not matched by the 
States. A cooperative Federal and State 
relationship is developed in what is 


known as a State plan which is, in effect, 
a contract between the State board for 
vocational education and the Federal 
Government. It sets standards of ad- 
ministration and supervision of the pro- 
gtam, specifies the types of training to 
be provided -and the qualifications of 
teachers and supervisors, and requires 
the establishment of representative ad- 
visory committees. Training may be 
given under the defense training pro- 
gram only for occupations designated by 
the War Production Board and found to 
be essential to war industry and in which 
a shortage exists or is anticipated. 
Regulations require that advisory com- 
mittees with representation from labor, 
industry, and agriculture and with gov- 
ernment officials serving in consultative 
capacities be set up to furnish guidance 
in the development of the program. 


Enrollments 


From July 1, 1940, to December 31, 
1941, there were 900,000 cumulative en- 
rollments in supplementary training and 
770,000 cumulative enrollments in pre- 
employment training. There were cu- 
mulative enrollments of about 330,000 
persons in out-of-school youth courses. 


Special Educational Committee 
Appointed by Colleges 


At its recent annual meeting in Balti- 
more the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges voted 44 addi- 
tional colleges into membership in the 
conference. It was reported that the 
total membership for the past year was 
386, of which 83 are Catholic and 303 
are Protestant. 


Pledged Their Resources 


These church colleges pledged “their 
resources of personnel and plant to assist 
in winning the war and the more difficult 
task of winning the peace.” A special 
committee was appointed to work on an 
educational program to accomplish these 
purposes. 

In its pledge of loyalty adopted by the 
national conference is the following 
statement: “It is our conviction that as 
church-related colleges the greatest serv- 
ice we can render to our Nation is to 
maintain on a high plane a program of 
education that is grounded on a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life for the individual 
and for society. To this end it is our 
purpose to stress the fundamental im- 
portance of character and of a guiding 
and sustaining religious faith.” 


» 
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Forty-six States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the 
Virgin Islands had accepted by mid-Feb- 
ruary, their quotas to share in building 
500,000 modél airplanes for training pilots 
in our armed forces and volunteers in 
civilian defense. 

J.C. Wright, Assistant U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is directing the 
model airplane building program for the 
U. S. Office of Education, reports that 
several States confidently expect to ex- 
ceed their quotas and have asked for 
extra sets of plans. 

This reaction from the Nation’s schools 
is a resounding reassurance to Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox’s statement in 
announcing the model building program 
January 31 that “we have been able to 
think of no more certain, fast way of 
getting models than by asking the youth 
of America to make them for us.” 

But both Dr. Wright and Commander 
Luis De Florez, who is in charge of the 
program for the Navy Department’s Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, emphasize that mass 
production is not what is desired. It is 
much more important to have each model 
made with care and precision, for unless 
@ model meets specifications to the letter 
it is useless for training purposes. 

Under no circumstances should a class 
be allowed to concentrate on turning out 
large numbers of the easiest types. Each 
student should try to make as many dif- 
ferent types as he can make with perfect 
accuracy. Models are to be painted a dull, 
satin black. 

On February 23, plans for the first 20 
designs went to State and local directors 






Schools Expect to Exceed Quotas in 
Model Airplane Building 


throughout the country and several terri- 
tories. These designs are the first to be 
assigned: 


Navy 


Brewster Fighter F2A (Buffalo); Douglas 
TBD (Devastator); Vought-Sikorsky OS2U-1 
(Kingfisher); Consolidated PBY-5 (Catalina) ; 
Consolidated PB2Y-3 (Coronado); Douglas 
SBD (Dauntless); Grumman F4F (Wildcat). 


Army 
Bell P-39D (Airacobra); Curtiss P-40 
(Tomahawk); Northrop A-17-A; Douglas 


A-20-A (Havoc); Boeing B-17-E (Super Fiy- 
ing Fortress). 


U. S. Commercial 
Douglas DC-3. 
British 
Spitfire, Wellington. 


German 
Messerschmidt 109, Heinkel 111. 


Japanese 
. Sento Ki-00-1, Baku Geki Ki, Mitsubishi 
6. 

Models are to be built on an exact 
scale of 1 to 72. That means that a 
model plane seen at 35 feet is identical 
with the true airplane seen at just under 
half a mile. By studying the model 
through a standard ring sight used on 
aerial gun mounts, the pilot learns not 
only identification but range as well. 

The models will serve also to train 
civilian “spotters” in identifying enemy 
planes. The British have found inval- 
uable the ability of citizens, through close 
study of models, to identify a plane in 
the instant it might take to pass from 
one cloud bank into another. 


evo 


LEGISLATION ... 


Measures Before Congress Relating to Education and 


National Defense 


Following are briefly summarized re- 
cent additional measures before the Con- 
gress with special reference to education 
for National Defense. (Educational 
measures before the 77th Congress were 
summarized in the October and Novem- 
ber issues of ScHooL LIFE.) 


H. R. 6128 (Mr. Lanham): To authorize an 
additional appropriation of $150,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of “An act to ex- 
pedite the provisions of housing in connec- 
tion with National Defense, and other pur- 


poses,” approved October 14, 1940. This act 
authorizes Federal grants for the construction 
of school building facilities in areas affected 
by National defense industries. (Approved 
January 21, 1942; Public Law 409.) 


H. R. 5668 (Mr. Sheppard): To provide for 
an additional United States Naval Academy 
in New Port Harbor area in California, and 
to authorize an appropriation of $10,000,000 
for purchase of site and erection of buildings 
therefor. (Referred to Committee on Naval 
Affairs.) 


H. R. 6595 (Mr. Randolph) : To amend Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 so as to 
provide for the training of civilian aviation 


mechanics. (Referred to Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce.) 


H. R. 5804 (Mr, Tolan): To authorize the 
President, in his discretion, to provide de- 
fense training in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps; such training may include cooking, 
first-aid, operation, and maintenance of 
motor vehicles, road and bridge construction, 
photography, signal communications, me- 
chanics, and vocational training in occupa- 
tions essential to national defense. (Re- 
ferred to Committee on Labor.) 


H. R. 6271 (Mr. Terry): To appropriate 
$15,000,000 for raising the educational attain- 
ment of persons 17 years of age and over hav- 
ing less than a 4th grade education for the 
purpose of facilitating the defense program; 
such funds to be administered by the U. 8S. 
Commissioner of Education through the State 
Departments of Education. (Referred to 
Committee on Appropriations.) 


S. 1948 (Mr. Pepper): To provide for the 
establishment and operation in or near Pen- 
sacola, Fla., of a United States Aviation Acad- 
emy under the supervision of the President, 
who shall, insofar as he deems practicable, 
follow the rules and practices in effect with 
respect to the United States Military Acad- 
emy, or the United States Naval Academy, or 
both. (Referred to Committee on Military 
Affairs.) 5 


S. 1999 (Mr. Murray): To make emergency 
relief funds available for the construction of 
buildings for the use of Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Units at privately controlled 
schools, colleges, and universities. (Referred 
to Committee on Appropriations.) 


S. 2029 (Mr. Bilbo) : To provide for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of two addi- 
tional United States Military Academies, and 
also two additional United States Naval Acad- 
emies, to be governed in accordance with the 
laws and regulations applicable to the pres- 
ent United States Military and Naval Acad- 
emies. (Referred to Committee on Military 
Affairs.) 


S. 2050 (Mr. Davis) : To provide for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of preparatory 
schools for the United States Military Acad- 
emy and the United States Naval Academy. 
(Referred to Committee on Naval Affairs.) 


Where-to-find-it Aids 


Here is a list of catalogs available free 
upon request, from the U. S. Office of 
Education: 


* Publications of the U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1930-1941. (Lists 600 bulletins, pamph- 
lets, leaflets.) 

Publications of the Vocational Division, 
Misc. 229. (Lists 125 vocational education 
teaching and administrative guides.) 

List of Publications Related to Elemen- 
tary Education, Revised January 1941, 
(Lists 175 aids for nursery school, kinder- 
garten, elementary teachers.) 

Circulars of the Office of Education. (Lists 
200 mimeographed reports on many educa- 
tional subjects.) 

Educational Radio Script Exchange, Fourth 
Edition Catalog, and Catalog Supplement. 
(Lists 800 scripts available by loan.) 

Transcription Service for Schools. (Lists 
125 transcriptions of educational programs.) 

Directory of United States Government 
Films, Revised January 1941. (Lists 400 films 
and visual aids.) 

Catalog of Loan Packets, Information Ex- 
change on Education in Wartime. (Lists 60 
packets of Government and non-Government 
teaching helps and suggestive material.) 
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. Many communications from schools 
and educational groups over the coun- 
try show wide interest in developing 
plans and activities in commemoration 
of the 75th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Federal Office, March 2, 
1867. It was that year that the Congress 
passed this basic educational act. 

The communications received by the 
Office of Education indicate that schools, 
colleges, and other educational groups 
are using the anniversary as an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint both teachers and stu- 
dents throughout the Nation with the 
purposes, achievements, and services of 
the Office, its activities in the past, the 
part it has taken in national emer- 
gencies, including the part it is now tak- 
ing toward victory in the present world 
crisis. 






















Interest Indicated in 75th 
Education Anniversary 


In a recent letter to school superin- 
tendents, Commissioner Studebaker said: 
“From time to time during the year it is 
my hope to issue historical and other 
material which I believe will be of value 
in your school system and which will sug- 
gest ways in which the schools under 
your direction can participate in com- 
memorating activities during this anni- 
versary year.” 


No Large-Scale Celebration Planned 


Due to the war conditions, no large- 
scale celebration is planned, of course, but 
some helpful materials will be available 
to assist in appropriate commemorative 
activities. Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
chief of the Special Problems Division, is 
chairman of the Office’s 75th anniversary 
committee, and in charge of the prepa- 
ration of materials for this purpose. 


Nutrition Education and the Schools 


Committee Organized 


The U.S. Office of Education is repre- 
sented on the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Executive Committee, and the 
Government Coordinating Committee of 
the National Nutrition program in the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Through participation in these 
committees, the Office attempts to rep- 
resent the schools and to keep informed 
of development in order to give to schools 
such information as is of vital concern 
in their programs. 

To meet adequately demands for as- 
sistance to teachers and school admin- 
istrators in the expanding nutrition edu- 
cation program in the schools, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker organized some 
months ago a nutrition Office of Educa- 
tion committee. On this committee are 
represented agricultural education, busi- 
ness education, elementary education, 
home-economics education, and rural ed- 
ucation. This committee emphasizes that 
a nutrition program in any school for 
achieving nutrition practices necessary 
for optimum health consists of: 

(1) Education in foods and nutrition 
available to all age groups served by the 
schools, of a type appropriate to the age 
of the groups served and for achieving 


food practices necessary for optimum 
health. 

This instruction provides for the study 
of appropriate foods and nutrition prob- 
lems in elementary schools, in junior high 
schools, and in senior high schools, as 
well as for groups of youth who have left 
the full-time school and for adults in 
evening or day classes. 

It also includes the promotion and de- 
velopment of a school-lunch program as 
a part of the total educational program. 

To carry on effectively such nutrition 
education there is needed a school com- 
mittee composed of classroom teachers 
and special-subjects teachers to study 
together the local situation and plan for 
objectives to be achieved at the various 
educational levels, and to determine the 
contributions to be made by the various 
teachers and departments to the study 
of the selection of food, its production, 
conservation, buying, and preparation. 
ia (2) Participation by school officials in 
organized efforts to improve the nutrition 
in the community. 

(3) Special education in congested de- 
fense areas to— 

Provide education in nutrition for in- 
dustrial workers. 


Offer special training programs in con- 
gested defense areas for boarding-house 
keepers. 

Provide special food and nutrition ed- 
ucation for wives of industrial and other 
workers recently moved into new areas 
(to include use of available and locally 
grown food, use of new markets, produc- 
tion of food, available local resources.) 

(4) Participation in community plans, 
where necessary, for emergency feeding. 

(5) A teacher-education program on 
both the preservice and inservice levels 
to prepare teachers for the solution not 
only of their own nutrition and food 
problems but to participate effectively in 
joint school and community efforts to 
help bring about better nutrition among 
youths and adults in the community. 


New Materials Available 


The Office of Education is bringing to 
the attention of school officials new ma- 
terials dealing with nutrition education 
and with the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion. Such materials as special editions 
of the Consumers’ Guide, issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and dealing with practical food 
problems, have been distributed to.school 
officials. ‘The Office of Education has 
prepared materials especially for school 
people such as: 

Articles that have appeared in Scoot Lirs 
on nutrition education in the schools, 
now available in reprint form. 

Food for Thought: The School’s Responsi- 
bility in Nutrition Education. Education 


and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 22. . 


Information Exchange packets on nutrition 
(available upon request free of charge 
for a period of 2 weeks): 

I. Better Nutrition—A National Goal. 

II. Eat the Right Food. 

IfIl. The School Lunch Program. 

IV. Nutrition Education in the School 

Program. 

A more complete list of nutrition ma- 
terials published by the U. S. Office of 
Education was given in the November is- 
sue of ScHOOL LIFE. 


State and Local Material 


Copies of materials developed by the 
State departments of education or local 
schools in the field of nutrition as they 
are sent to the Office of Education are 
reviewed to show projects under way by 
the schools to locate descriptions of 
projects to be reported for their sugges- 
tive value to other schools, and to help 
determine new materials needed for na- 
tional distribution. 
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In cooperation with the Nutrition Di- 
vision of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, a list of nutrition ma- 
terials issued by Federal agencies has 
been formulated with special reference to 
usefulness for classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, adult education study 
groups, and for low-income families. 
This list is available either from the U.S. 
Office of Education or from the Nutrition 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. 


School Lunches 


A Cooperating Committee on School 
Lunches was organized several months 
ago-by Commissioner Studebaker. This 
committee is composed of representa- 
tives from all Government agencies con- 
cerned in any way with school lunch 
programs. This committee has prepared 
a@ pamphlet, School Lunches and Educa- 
tion, dealing briefly with the adminis- 
tration of school lunch programs and de- 
scribing the services available to schools 
through the various Government agen- 
cies and their respective State and local 
units. This pamphlet, which has been 
distributed in processed form to school 
administrators and to the State and dis- 
trict representatives of the cooperating 
agencies, is now being printed to be avail- 
able through purchase from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 

In October, elementary supervisors and 
home economics supervisors from one 
city and four southeastern State depart- 
ments of education met with Office of 
Education staff members to plan to- 
gether on ways of strengthening nutri- 
tion education as an integral part of the 
elementary school program. A similar 
conference is now being planned for su- 
pervisors of elementary, home economics, 
and agricultural education in five State 
departments of education and from one 
teachers college. 

The Office of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, recently 
sponsored a small conference of repre- 
sentatives from three selected counties 
in as many States to determine the ad- 
visability of promoting plans for ex- 
change of services between rural and 
urban schools for the production of food 
for school lunches. Reports of planned 
undertaking in these counties are being 
received by the Office and will be de- 
scribed and distributed for their sugges- 
tive value to other counties and States. 


Physically Disabled Contribute to War Effort 


Case Load Increasing 
Rapidly 

Preliminary reports from State re- 
habilitation departments to the U. 5S. 
Office of Education reveal that during 
the first half of the current fiscal year, 
more than 10,000 disabled persons have 
been rehabilitated. Of this number 
approximately 5,000 have been placed in 
industries producing war materials. It 
is estimated that 25,000 will be rehabili- 
tated this year. 

State reports also show that the case 
load has reached a total of 60,722 per- 
sons. This number is increasing rapidly 
by referrals from selective-draft boards 
and from agencies interested in the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped. The 
potential case load is estimated at 
175,000. 

Industrial plants, that heretofore have 
not employed physically handicapped 
persons, are now requesting rehabilita- 
tion departments to train persons to re- 
place employees who are now in the mili- 
tary service. In one State, reports to the 
rehabilitation department show that 
more than 250 industrial establishments 
engaged in war production will employ 
disabled workers. The favorable attitude 
of employers toward the employment of 
the physically disabled is evidenced by 
requests received by rehabilitation de- 
partments for trained workers. 


Large Numbers Being Prepared 

Rehabilitation departments subscribe 
to the general principle that any worker 
who performs a useful and needed serv- 
ice contributes to the war effort. A spe- 
cial effort, however, is being made to 
train and place every person, whose dis- 
ability will permit, in industries engaged 
directly in the production of war mate- 
rials. Large numbers are being prepared 
for employment in airplane factories, 
munitions plants, and other defense in- 
dustries. 

Handicapped persons have been and 
are being trained as machine operators, 
welders, sheet-metal workers, draftsmen, 
airplane mechanics, airplane-instrument 
repairmen, radio operators, tool and dje 
makers, and electrical workers. 

At the request of rehabilitation depart- 
ments, training agencies have revised 
their courses so as to offer intensive and 
highly specialized instruction to potential 
workers needed to produce war mate- 
rials. One school formerly engaged in 
training handicapped persons as watch 
repairmen has inaugurated a short in- 


tensive course to prepare persons for 
employment in plants which manufac- 
ture aviation instruments and time 
bombing devices. In addition to the 
training and placement of disabled per- 
sons in skilled trades, rehabilitation de- 
partments have trained and placed large 
numbers as typists, statistical clerks, and 
operators of tabulating machines in fac- 
tories and government agencies engaged 
in war activities. 


“Keep Sweet’’ Through Cooper- 
ation in Sugar Rationing Plan 


The Office of Price Administration, in 
cooperation with the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, has requested that the public 
school systems of the several States make 
their facilities available for the initial 
registration necessary in connection with 
the rationing of sugar. 


School Cooperation Essential 


The Governors of the various States 
have been requested by the Office of Price 
Administration to arrange for coopera- 
tion between the State Department of 
Education and the State rationing organ- 
ization which will be responsible for the 
continuing administration of the sugar 
rationing system. The importance of this 
rationing plan and the need for whole- 
hearted, effective participation and co- 
operation of the public school systems in 
this matter is an important aspect of our 
war effort. 

The plan contemplates that the public 
school systems will lend the State ration- 
ing agency their services for 4 evenings 
during 1 week early in March for the 
purpose of registering all families and 
single individuals and issuing to them the 
necessary rationing stamps. The school 
systems will then turn over to the State 
rationing organization the registration 
cards and other reports, and the ration- 
ing agency will be responsible for the 
subsequent operation of the program. 

The Office of Price Administration, in 
collaboration with the Office of Educa- 
tion, is preparing detailed instructions 


concerning the registration system and. 


arranging for the distribution of the nec- 
essary forms to reach the more than 
6,500 county and local school adminis- 
trative units in the United States. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Nutrition and Health 


Vegetables to Help Us Grow. A nutri- 
tion unit for the first, second, and third 
grades of the elementary school, by Mary 
S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. 25 p. 
35 cents. 

Instruction in food selection for its nu- 
tritive value presented in terms and through 
activities that children understand and en- 
joy. Developed for the use of the regular 
grade teachers and may be conducted in the 
classroom without special equipment. Other 
units in the series are: Our Cereals (for 
fourth, fifth, sixth grades); Feeding’ Our 
Teeth (for third and fourth grades). 

Attention! To Your Health, by Ernest 
I. Stewart, Jr. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. 82 p. illus. 35 cents. 
A handbook for the future selectee, pre- 
pared under the direction of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. Dis- 
cusses all phases of health problems as they 
apply to life in the Army. 

Community Action 

War Came to the Iowa Community! 
The local community in action, service, 
sentiment and sacrifice, campaigns, ral- 
lies and ceremonies, lags and gaps in 
War programs, accomplishments and 
blunders, recommendations for new ef- 
forts. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State College, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Extension Service, Cooperating, 1942. 
p. 219-280. (Bulletin P 36 (new series) 
Vanuary 1942.) Free. 


An analysis of the local community in ac- 
tion in 1917-18 with a view toward more 
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effective civilian action in the present con- 
ct. 


couting 

Scouting in the Schools; a manual of 
practical procedures related to scout ac- 
ivity and cooperative relationships. 
ew York, N. Y., Boy Scouts of America. 
The Committee on Scouting in the 
Schools, 1941. 95 p. illus. 20 cents. 

Reviews the educational principles, objec- 
ives, and functions common to Scouting and 

e schools; contains suggestions on school 


pooperation with organized Scouting in the 
local community. 


ocational Survey 

School Courses and Related Careers— 
A Vocational Survey Plan, by Otto R. 
pacher ...and George J. Berkowitz. 
icago, Ill., Science Research Associates 
1700 Prairie Avenue) 1941. 96 p. 








(Guidance Plans and Methods, no. 8.) 
90 cents. 


Covers the 11 main subjects in the cur- 
riculum and shows the specific occupations 
to which an interest and ability in each sub- 
ject may lead. Includes units for the study 
of occupations. 


Personality Adjustment 

Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted 
Children; Principles and Practice, by 
Nahum E. Shoobs; Manual, by George 
Goldberg. New York and London, Har- 
per & Brothers Publishers, 1942. 240 p. 
$3. 


Assembles the experiences of the authors 
in offering instruction to teachers in the use 
of personality adjustment techniques. Many 
illustrative cases show the method of pro- 
cedure. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Of- 
fice of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows: 


BirHer, WALLACE F. Indoctrination in sec- 
ondary schools. Master’s, 1941. Boston Uni- 
versity. 136 p. ms. 

BowLerR, JOHN F. A study of reasons for 
pupil success and pupil failures in the junior 
high-school level. Master’s, 1941. Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 
98 p. ms. 

CARLEU, ELEANOR H. Use of French by 
graduates of Barringer High School. Master’s, 
1940. New Jersey State Teachers College, Up- 
per Montclair. 44 p. ms. 

CASSELL, MABEL E. What measures do chil- 
dren know, and why. Doctor's, 1941. Boston 
University. 188 p. ms. 

CHEN, THEODORE H. Developing patterns 
of the college curriculum in the United 
States. Doctor’s, 1931. University of South- 
ern Qalifornia. 154 p. 

CrePEAU, HENRY J. Rhode Island: a his- 
tory of child welfare planning, being an anal- 
ysis of public efforts to make legal provisions 
for children in need of special care. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. Catholic University of America. 
340 p. 

DooLan, Epwarp A. A study of nonrou- 
tine uses of school buses in New York State 
central rural schools. Master’s, 1941. Cor- 
nell University. 80 p. ms. 

Dyer, Henry S. Observable evidence of 
prejudice in ninth-grade children. Doctor's, 
1941. Harvard University. 214 p. ms. 

FELDMAN, Rosetta A. Educational attain- 
ments and teaching experience of Congress- 
men. Master’s, 1940. George Washington 
University. 40 p. ms. 

FRANCIS, JOHN F. A study of 28 boys and 
28 girls who dropped out of high school of 
Marlborough, Mass., during the year January 
1, 1939-December 31, 1939. Master's, 1941. 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg. 77 p. ms. 

Gites, Georce A. jr. A comparative 
study of the New York State schools of agri- 
cultural at Alfred, Canton, and Morrisville 
to determine whether or not the school pro- 
grams are suited to the abilities and interests 
of the students for vocational training. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. Syracuse University. 223 p. ms. 


GuINN, Gtapys E. Business knowledges 
needed by housewives. Master’s, 1941. George 
Washington University. 52 p. ms. 

HarGan, Maz B. The school life of interme- 
diate grade pupils as related to their socio- 
economic status. Master’s, 1941. Univer- 
sity of Louisville. 140 p. ms. 

Harris, THEoporRE L. A laboratory study of 
the relation of selected factors to the span of 
recognition in silent reading. Doctor’s, 1941. 
University of Chicago. 144 p. 

HERATH, ALBERT T. An investigation of the 
professional education of high-school princi- 
pals. Master’s, 1941. George Washington 
University. 74 p. ms. 

KENNEY, MARGARET C. Gradated units in 
beginning French. Master's, 1941. Boston 
University. 86 p. ms. 

Krost, ANNA M. Development of curricu- 
lum modifications based upon a study of en- 
vironmental factors typical of groups in adult 
homemaking classes in Minneapolis. Mas- 
ter’s, 1939. University of Minnesota. 45 p. ms. 

LANDRUM, JEANETTE. A tentative course of 
study in Latin American relations. Master's, 
1940. Indiana State Teachers College. 131 
p. ms. 

McCarTHY, JOSEPHINE. Construction and 
evaluation of a test of reading readiness. 
Master's, 1941. Boston University. 42 p. ms. 

MCCLELLAND, CasPER S. An evaluation of 
certain reported encroachments on freedom 
in teaching in the secondary school. Mas- 

ter’s, 1940. George Washington University. 
94 p. ms. 

MARSHALL, THOMAS C., jr. An interview 
study of the adjustment of recent graduates 
and withdrawals of New York State high 
schools in vocational, citizenship, and‘ leisure 
time activities. Doctor's, 1941. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 340 p. ms. 

May, JOHN M. A follow-up survey of the 
commercial graduates of Tonawanda High 
School with particular reference to job op- 
portunities in the commercial field. Master’s, 
1941. Syracuse University. 101 p. ms. 

NAIDIE, MarK. Dominant themes in verses 
written by high-school pupils. Master's, 

1941. University of California, Los Angeles. 
76 p. ms. 

O'BRIEN, CHARLES F. X. The legal status 
of corporal punishment in the public-school 
systems of the United States, a comparative 
study. Doctor’s, 1940. New York University. 
138 p. ms. 

PETERSON, ALBERT I. Equipment in the 
schools of McLean county, North Dakota. 
Master’s, 1940. University of North Dakota. 
82 p. ms. 

REDMOND, JOHN ANDREW. The use of high- 
school buildings in Massachusetts by out-of- 
school groups. Master's, 1941. Boston Uni- 
versity. 60 p. ms 

ROBINSON, KENNETH G. The status and 
activities of the assistant superintendent of 
the public-school system of West Virginia, 
1940-41. Master’s, 1941. West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 138 p. ms. 

SCHLECHTER, MILTON L. The establishment 
of part-time schools with special reference to 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. Master’s. 1940. 
University of North Dakota. 94 p. ms. 

STIGLER, WILLIAM A. The organization, na- 
ture, development, and functions of state 
curriculum programs. Doctor’s, 1939. Uni- 
versity of Texas. 238 p. ms. 

TAYLor, ELABETH M. A study of the prog- 
nosis of musical talent. Doctor’s, 1941. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 194 p. ms. 

TREDICK, VIRGINIA D. The Thurstone pri- 
mary mental-ability tests and a battery of 
vocational-guidance tests as predictors of 
academic success. Master’s, 1940. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 42 p. ms. 

Von Enpe, Ricnarp C. The administration 
of music education in the public schools of 
large cities. Doctor’s, 1941. University of 

Pittsburgh. 251 p. ms. 

WELLER, GERALD M. State equalization of 
capital outlays for public-school buildings. 
Doctor’s, 1935. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 106 p. 

Woorrer, YVONNE M. A study of change in 
grade placement relative to five areas of 
learning during three years of high-school 
attendance. Master’s, 1941. West Virginia 
University. 88 p. ms. 
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Ways to Win 


Activities Recently Reported 


California. Department of Education. 
Bureau of business education. Suggested 
plan for organization of community clin- 
ics on business operation during wartime. 
Sacramento, The Department, 1942. 10 
p. Mimeog. (Misc. no. 6) 

So-called Clinic to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of business firms, associations, and 


other interested persons, to discuss problems 
and find solutions. 


Emergency committee in aid of dis- 
Placed foreign scholars. 
York, The Committee, 1942. 17 p. 

Brings to attention some of the contribu- 
tions made by the foreign scholars who have 
been aided by this Committee. 

Michigan. Board of control for voca- 
tional education. Films for skills. Lan- 
sing, The Board, 1941. 20 p. Mimeog. 
(Official misc. no. 2056) 

A list of films ready for use by the Michigan 
instructors of national defense training 
classes. The films are well described. 

Michigan state college. Extension 
service. Make your meals to measure. 
East Lansing, The College, 1942. 11 p. 
(Extension bulletin 235) 

Homemakers can help. Here are economy 
menus which supply the food values recom- 
mended by the Committee on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the National Research Council. 

National federation of business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs, inc. Strengthen 
democracy for defense. 2d ed. New 
York, The Federation, 1941. 96 p. 50 
cents. 

The Federation offers to its membership 


programs for 1941-42 designed to lead to defi- 
nite achievements in the community. 


U. S. Office of facts and figures. Re- 
port to the nation; the American prepa- 
ration for war. Washington, U. S: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 62 p. 
graph. 

Archibald MacLeish reports on the scope 
and progress of the defense program, in order 
that the public may be fully informed. 

U. §S. Treasury Department. Mrs. 
Brown buys a bond for America’s future. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 28 p. illus. 

All about bonds for the small investor, and 
how their purchase helps Uncle Sam. 

Victory book campaign. (Branch 
Library Book News, vol. 19, no. 2, Feb- 
ruary 1942. Published by the New York 
Public Library, New York City) 

Describes the national drive to collect 10,- 
000,000 books for the military services. Also 


contains an annotated list of pamphlets on 
“The Citizen in Wartime.” 


Report. New - 


The war, the schools, and the peace. 
(The Vocational Outlook, vol. 3, no. 1, 
January 1942. Published by Industrial 
Survey Associates, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

This issue is devoted to a report by the 
Industrial Survey Association, which en- 
visions a long-term task ahead, having to 


do with understanding the war and winning 
the peace. 


War Times. Vol. 1, no. 1. February 
2, 1942. (Published by School Commit- 
tee on Defense Services, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, N. J.) 


VOL. 1, NO. 1 


A message from the Superintendent of 
Schools touches upon many wartime prob- 
lems with which the schools have to deal, 
and suggests methods of handling them. A 
suggested program for recreation during air 
raids is included. * 

Wilcox, Jerome K. Official defense 
publications; guide to state and federal 
publications. Berkeley, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, 117 Library, Univer- 
sity of California, 1941. 106 p. 

An index affording ready access to the mass 


of material issued by Federal and State de- 
fense agencies. 





.) New Government Aids tscnzs 





Icelandic Phrase Book 


* Important Icelandic verbs, nouns, ad- 
jectives, prepositions, conjunctions, pro- 
nouns, adverbs, general phrases, mili- 
tary commands, geographic terms, nu- 
merals, and expressions of time are to 
be found in an Icelandic Phrase Book 
(Technical Manual No. 30-256), prepared 
under the direction of the Chief of Staff 
of the War Department. Price, 10 cents. 


Congressional Directory 


* The official Congressional Directory of 
the 77th Congress, 2d Session, corrected 
to December 19, 1941, may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
bound in cloth, at $1.25 per copy. Bio- 
graphical sketches of the Vice President 
and of the Senators and Representatives 
from each State; standing committees of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; duties of each of the executive 
departments, bureaus, and independent 
offices and commissions are included in 
this directory, as well as a list of foreign 
diplomatic and consular officers in the 
United States and in the foreign service, 
and lists of members of the press and of 
radio correspondents entitled to admis- 
sion to the press galleries, and of White 
House photographers. State maps show- 
ing the congressional districts are ap- 
pended. 


Preparation of Weather Maps 


* Directions for preparing a simple 
weather map on shipboard and addi- 
tional information that will be helpful 
in making use of such a map are given 
in Weather Bureau Circular R, Prepara- 
tion and Use of Weather Maps at Sea. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Family Expenditures 


* Three reports of the Department of 
Agriculture in the series from the con- 
sumer purchases study made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics in coopera- 
tion with the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, presenting facts concerning the in- 
comes and consumption patterns of 
families in small towns, in villages, and 
on farms, are now available: Family Ex- 
penditure for Medical Care, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 402 (30 cents); Family 
Expenditures for Clothing, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 428 (30 cents); and 
Family Expenditures for Housing and 
Household Operation, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 432 (25 cents). 


Post-Defense Activities 


* Possible post-defense activities are out- 
lined by the National Resources Planning 
Board in After Defense—What? The 
real problems of war, according to the 
Board, never arise until after a war is 
over, and to discover ways and to work 
out plans for shifting from full employ- 
ment for defense to full employment for 
peace are matters of outstanding con- 
cern. Price, 5 cents. 


* 

Orpers for cost publications mentioned 
on this page should be sent to the Super 
intendent of Documents, Washingto 
D. C., with remittance (check or mone 
order) enclosed. Requests for free pub 
lications and other aids should be sen 
to the agencies issuing them. The freé 
supply of any one publication is usual! 
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EDUCATION FOR Victory 





Some Basic Considerations 
n Planning Being Studied 


To assist in planning for post-war 
adjustments is the assignment of a 
newly appointed committee of the U. S. 
Office of Education. This committee 
was organized in line with the Federal 
Security Agency’s Committee on Program 
Planning, which was established last fall 
nd is composed of one representative 
from each bureau of the Agency, work- 
ng with T. J. Woofter, Director of 
Research, and Walter Cocking, Execu- 
ve Officer of the Committee. The 
Office of Education Committee is under 
he general supervision of Bess Goody- 
oontz, Assistant Commissioner. 


Shief State School Officers Will Assist 
Some preliminary plans have already 


been made with State superintendents 
or studies of educational needs of the 


ture. These chief State school of- 
ficers, recognizing the importance of 
ch studies, recently pledged their 


ssistance in getting programs under 
yay as quickly as possible, in addition 
0 continuing a study of school building 
heeds. 
In presenting some basic considera- 
ions for the planning program, Dr. 
ohn Guy Fowlkes, Executive Director 
ff the Office of Education’s Committee, 
ates: 
“Planning is common among business 
oncerns and is based primarily upon 
ee fundamental theses: (1) Study- 
hg existing conditions; (2) trying to 
nticipate future conditions; (3) chang- 
hg policies, administrative organiza- 
ion, and operation in terms of existing 
nd future conditions.” 


me Major Questions 


Briefly, some of the major questions 
hvolved in the evaluation and improve- 
ent of an existing educational program 
nd action towards the establishment of 
hew program, in whole or in part, are 
immed up as follows: 

(1) At what age levels are the detailed 
arts of the total program needed, i. e., 
eschool, primary, intermediate, second- 
y, and adult? What are the specific 
lucational needs of the group? 

(2) What methods, procedures, de- 
es should be used? (In short, the 
how” particular educational offerings 

be made.) 








































































Post-war Planning 


(3) What personnel is necessary to 
offer the educational program? 

(4) What are the necessary adminis- 
trative organizations and administrative 
structures for the operation of the de- 
sired program? 

(5) What equipment and materials, 
including buildings and grounds are 
necessary for the operation of the pro- 
gram? 

(6) How much will the desirable pro- 
gram cost? 


Materials To Be Made Available 


Answers to these and similar ques- 
tions demand many devices in the form 
of analysis, checking, schedules, etc. 
The Office of Education is developing 
such materials which when completed 
will be made available to all groups 
throughout the country working on edu- 
cational planning. 

The following statements are excerpts 
from some of the basic considerations in 
educational planning, as suggested by 
the Committee’s executive director: 

“Long-range educational planning can 
be sound and effective only if the daily 
contemporary educational program is an 
integral realization of the long-term 
plan. Long-term educational planning 
therefore will be realized only if exist- 
ing conditions and the contemporary 
program are moving toward the: long- 
range objective. Long-term planning 
must serve as the evaluative criteria for 
existing educational programs and stim- 
ulate the revamping of the contemporary 
program to the long-term goal. 

“The public school has been created 
and maintained in the United States as 
the particular institution to which the 
execution of educational plans has been 
entrusted. 

“Dynamic and vital leadership essen- 
tial for educational planning should 
come from those who are responsible for 
the execution of such planning. 

“It is the function of the educator to 
propose, to submit, to explain, and to 
interpret what seem to him to be desir- 
able improvements in the educational 
program. It is the function of the citi- 
zen to review, consider, choose, and re- 
fuse the proposals of the educator. 
However, neither should assume that 
these functions are mutually exclusive. 

“Educational institutions and admin- 
istrative structures must be created, 
modified, or abolished in terms of serv- 
ices rendered and operating efficiency; 
the observance of this principle becomes 
imperative as total economic resources 


Appointed Special Assistant 


The Commissioner of Education re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
John Guy Fowlkes as Special Assistant 
in the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. 
Fowlkes is on leave from his position as 
professor of education, University of 
Wisconsin. In previous years he has 
participated in various Office of Educa- 
tion projects. He will now assist in the 
formulation and execution of plans, poli- 
cies, and programs designed to advance 
both defense and regular educational ac- 
tivities. 

A major activity being undertaken im- 
mediately is the development of a long- 
range planning program for education. 
This involves the organization of an Of- 
fice of Education planning committee for 
postwar adjustments, the personnel of 
which has been announced by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker, as follows: Bess 
Goodykoontz, chairman; H. F. Alves; 
Lloyd E. Blauch; R. V. Billington; Kath- 
erine M. Cook; Ralph M. Dunbar; Terry 
Foster; Frank W. Lathrop; Howard W. 
Oxley; David Segel; and Marie White. 

Involved in the long-range planning 
program is development of cooperative 
relationships with other Federal agen- 
cies engaged in post-emergency plan-~ 
ning which affects education, and the 
cooperative formulation with State and 
local school officials of procedures for the 
orderly studying of present and future 
educational needs. 





of a people are limited or subject to heavy 
drain. The best possible educational 
program within available total economic 
resources among all governmental units 
and maximum operating efficiency seems 
to be a sound charter for all educational 
institutions. Such a policy has been 
widely observed among commercial in- 
stitutions founded and operated upon 
private and individual enterprise and 
this policy would seem just as sound for 
educational institutions as for commer- 
cial concerns. 

“While evaluations of educational pro- 
grams within the various States should 
be made under the active leadership of 
the State departments of education, 
there must be continued and continuing 
cooperation between State departments 
of education, institutions of higher 
learning, and local school units. The 
day of isolated competitive strains within 
the educational program must pass. 
Each State should develop a program 
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rather than several programs of educa- 
tion. Similarly, both apparent and real 
competition between Federal, State, and 
local governments with respect to edu- 
cational planning must not prevail. It 
seems essential that the respective spe- 
cific functions of all levels of government 
with respect to both educational plan- 
ning and programming be scrutinized 
jointly by all levels of government.” 

One of the things badly needed in 
educational planning is a universal rec- 
ognition by the citizenship that local 
school districts in most instances make 
it impossible for children on the one 
hand and adults on the other to get the 
educational experiences which they need 
and want. Clear cut differentiation be- 
tween the three basic functions of local 
schools units, namely, (1) attendance, 
(2) administration and supervision, and 
(3) fiscal, must be made before sound 
educational programs can be formulated 
and offered in many of our States. 

The question may well be raised as to 
whether educators have conceived or 
have submitted an educational plan on 
a basis sufficiently broad to attract the 
interest of society. Now is the time to 
point the way for a truly functional pro- 
gram of public education. 


-_— 


- 


Your Government Today 


Of interest to educators and students 
throughout the Nation is the announce- 
ment of the spring 1942 edition of the 
United States Government Manual, a 
700-page reference book on the Federal 
Government. 

The current edition, just released 
from the press, ‘has been awaited by 
members of the educational profession 
who rely on the manual to keep them 
informed of the constant changes in 
governmental functions brought about 
by an ever-shifting world situation. 

The manual is issued three times a 
year by the United States Information 
Service, a division of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, Washington, D. C. 
Because of its complete, concise, and 
authoritative information, the manual 
has become an indispensable volume in 
the libraries of school administrators; 
it is increasingly used as a high-school 
and college textbook; and it is invaluable 
in research on Government affairs. 

The manual gives a comprehensive 
picture of the Gévernment’s national de- 
fense activities, with statements about 
the agencies created during the emer- 
gency as well as material on the defense 
functions of the 10 executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments 
and bureaus. 


The preliminary pages of the spring 
1942 manual include such historic docu- 
ments as the President’s messages to 
Congress asking for declarations of war 
against the Axis powers, the declarations 
of war, the declaration by the United 
Nations, and a literal print of the United 
States Constitution. Following this, is 
material on the day-to-day functions of 
all the Government departments and 
agencies, including Congress and the 
Courts, and 35 organization charts. In- 
cluded for ready reference are a subject- 
matter index, an index of Government 
officials, a section on agencies abolished 
or transferred since March 4, 1933, list 
of several hundred representative pub- 
lications, and a list of abbreviations 
commonly used to designate Federa! 
agencies. 

The new edition is 75 cents a copy; 
subsequent issues will cost $1; annual 
subscriptions—three editions—are $2.75. 
The manual is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents and the United 
States Information Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and by the field offices of the 
Office of Government Reports. The 
United States Information Service wiil 
be glad to supply information leaflets 
and order blanks for this publication. 








Films from Britain 

The British Library of Information, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York, has for dis- 
tribution several sound motion pictures 
of school life in wartime Britain. A 
4-page leaflet describing these films may 
be had for the asking; and the prints 
are for sale or loan at nominal cost. 

If you are asking for “blitzkrieg” pic- 
tures, these films are not the answer, 
They stress education and health in par- 
ticular, and show normal life going on in 
abnormal times; children at work, study, 
and play, in- and out-of-doors, smiling 
and busy, and oblivious of menace from 
the sky. 

A scene in one picture is typical of 
children the world over—a small boy, late 
for school, is seen racing toward the 
schoolhouse, and this is the one note of 
anxiety in the whole picture! Anothe 










scene depicts youngsters responding to 


an air raid alarm, calmly collecting thei 
hats and coats, and skipping toward an 
air raid shelter; in a few moments the 
dash out again, and it might be a group 
of children anywhere running out te 
play. 

These pictures should be hearteni 
to Americans; they do not tell much 
about war, but they tell a great dea 
about morale. 


Motion Picture Service in the CCC 


Fourth Corps Area Reports 


The Fourth Corps Area Film Service 
now sends out an average of one hun- 
dred and fifty 400-foot reels of 16-mm. 
educational film every week, a small 
number compared with that of the past 
few years. These films are selected by 
the camp educational adviser of each of 
the 184 camps now in the area, from the 
catalog of the Fourth Corps Area educa- 
tional film library. That catalog of 
about 120 pages lists the titles of about 
1,000 different films and is kept up to 
date by sending out replacement pages 
from time to time as new films are added 
or old ones withdrawn. Each film is 
classified and described in the catalog 
in such manner as to give the greatest 
possible aid to intelligent selection for 
“classroom use.” 


Purpose of Service 

The purpose of the educational film 
service is to add to the effectiveness of 
teaching in the camps. That teaching 
is not of the usual school subjects, nor 
in the usual school manner, nor for the 
usual school purposes, It is an attempt 


by a tremendously diverse faculty, rang 
ing from professional teachers to prac 
tical foremen of varying and sometime 
limited educational training, to give th 
17- to 20-year-old boys of the camp 3 
much help as possible in making then 
better and more intelligent citizens, be 
ter able to earn a living in the com 
munity. 


Films Carefully Selected 


All of the films in the library were care 
fully selected after screening in th 
Fourth Corps Area film room. They rep 
resent a selection of about one out ¢ 
five pictures screened. 

The cost of a film service depends 
part, of course, upon the number 4 
showings that can be made with ead 
film. The life of a film depends upd 
the care with which it is shown. Ca 
less operation of the projector may d 
stroy an entire film program at ol 
showing. Careful operation has p 
served some of the films of this library 
good condition after several hundré 
showings. 
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in Secondary Schools 


Below is quoted a memorandum issued 
by General Hershey, Director of the Se- 
lective Service System, dated January 1, 
1942. Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker immediately transmitted 
copies of the memo to chief State school 
officers. 

“The Office of Production Manage- 
ment, through its service agency, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, has completed a 
study with regard to the possible short- 
age of high-school teachers. The results 
of this study indicate that certain fields 
of teaching will experience shortages 
which may impair the effective opera- 
tion of secondary schools. 

“The fields in which major shortages of 
teachers are expected to exist are: 1. 
Vocational Education; 2. Industrial Arts; 
3. Vocational Agriculture; 4. Physical 
Education for men. 

“These positions are almost entirely 
filled by men, and reserves who may 
serve as replacements are practically 
nonexistent. 
































Occupational Deferment of Teachers 


“Lesser shortages may be expected in 
the teaching of physical science and 
mathematics. Positions in these fields 
are filled by both men and women. 
However, existing shortages indicate that 
the reserves of women teachers are being 
rapidly depleted. 

“In determining in each individual case 
the classification of teachers, it should 
be realized induction would not neces- 
sarily create vacancies as replacements 
may be available. However, where 
qualified replacements are not available, 
an impairment of the level of education 
will result. This is more likely to be 
true in less prosperous communities 
where compensation and conditions are 
less attractive. The obligation of an 
individual for training and service should 
be carefully weighed against the national 
interest involved in the maintenance of 
the level of secondary education. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director.” 


Public Urged to Dispose of Scrap, Waste 
Collections Through Regular Channels 


Emphasizing that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no facilities for processing or 
using waste materials, Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, chief of the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, January 30, urged the 
general public to dispose of collections 
of scrap metal, paper, rags, and rubber 
through regular channels such as junk 
dealers or collecting charities. 


Speed, Efficiency, Are Major Concerns 


Mr. Rosenwald made public a letter he 
had addressed to Representative William 
R. Thom, of Ohio, answering a query con- 
cerning disposition of waste materials 
collected by the public. In his letter, 
Mr. Rosenwald said, in part: 


The desire of the public to contribute scrap 
collections directly to the Government is a 
fine thing, yet for a number of sound reasons, 
backed by experience, such a procedure would 
not move waste back into production as 
quickly as it is needed. Our major concern 
is that the recovery of gravely needed scrap 
metals, wastepaper, old rags, and rubber and 
the shipment of these materials to our war 
factories be both speedy and efficient. 

I believe that the average person does not 
understand the economic function performed 
by the dealers. 

The junk dealer does more than simply 
buy and sell. He collects, sorts, grades, proc- 
esses, packs, and ships. For example, there 
are over 75 grades of scrap iron and steel. 


Maximum efficiency requires careful grading 
efore shipment to steel mills. Rags, too, 
are first graded and sorted according to textile 
content, color, etc. Some are trimmed and 
cleaned all are finally packed in bales and 
shipped to appropriate mills. This kind of 
work is done by dealers in thousands of 
establishments in the United States. Ob- 
viously, the Government could not perform 
these operations nor are the consuming mills 
equipped to do it. 

Mr. Rosenwald pointed out in his letter 
that the profits of dealers are limited by 
price ceilings and excess-profits taxes 
and added that many waste dealers who 
Jad small plants had given up the busi- 
ness because they could make more 
money as lahorers in war plants. Vio- 
lations of price ceilings and instances of 
hoarding are being checked by the Gov- 
ernment, and provisions have been made 
for controlling such practices and pun- 
ishing violators, he stated. 


A Continuing Program 


For the person who prefers to give col- 
lections of waste materials, rather than 
sell them, a number of charitable organ- 
izations will welcome the contributions, 
the letter explained. Or, if a citizen is 
anxious to benefit the Government di- 
rectly, he may sell his coHection to a 


dealer and use the money to purchase 
defense stamps and bonds. 

In concluding his letter Mr. Rosenwald 
wrote: 


This is not a short-term drive or campaign, 
but must be a continuing program, for the 
duration of the war. In our all-out effort 
victory, we must use every ounce of man- 
power, every bit of experience, every facility 
that is available to “get the scrap” with all 
the speed possible through existing well- 
established channels. Every person can make 
a real contribution to war production in his 
home, on his farm, or in his place of business 
by cooperating with those who are engaged in 
salvage work. : 

—Victory, February 1942. 


a J a 
Priorities 

School construction and modernization 
under existing war conditions will be lim- 
ited to the most urgent needs. Machin- 
ery has been set up within the Federal 
Works Agency and the War Production 
Board to establish priorities for such 
construction or equipment as may be 
found necessary for defense require- 
ments. 

A School Division, headed by George 
Frank, on leave of absence from Cornell 
University, has been established within 
the Governmental Requirements Branch 
of the War Production Board. 

No public or private school construc- 
tion project, however, involving use of 
critical materials may be undertaken 
unless it is necessary for direct national 
defense or essential to the health and 
safety of the people. This applies to new 
construction, additions, or remodeling of 
existing premises. 

Preference ratings will not be issued 
for the use of such items as steel, alumi- 
num, copper, and alloys, nor for such 
finished products as lockers, metal furni- 
ture, steel windows or partitions, brass 
hardware, unit heaters, amplifiers, flood- 
lights, etc., unless a clear connection with 
the war effort can be shown. 

It is especially important that all 
schools, colleges, and universities con- 
sider the elimination of any items in- 
volving scarce material until the end of 
the present emergency. Substitution of 
noncritical materials, of which lumber, 
brick, and cement are typical examples 
in the construction field, should be made 
whenever possible. 

Applications for equipment, such as 
laboratory materials, also fall within 
priority limitations. Armament needs 
obviously take precedence over all other 
considerations. 
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Civilian Apprenticeships 


at Navy Yards and Other Shore Establishments 


of the Navy 


Apprenticeships in the mechanical and 
shipyard trades are provided by the Navy 
Department. This basic training which 
combines practical shop experience with 
classroom instruction enables graduate 
apprentices to qualify for future ad- 
vancement to supervisory positions. 
Although apprentice training has al- 
ways been provided at the navy yards, 
the modern apprentice schools now op- 
erated under joint regulations of the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
and the Navy were established in 1912. 
The number of apprentices appointed is 
dependent on the needs of the yards and 
the number of skilled mechanics em- 
ployed in each trade. 

Apprentices are being trained at 20 
navy yards and stations and offer train- 
ing in 35 trades. In July 1939 there were 
about 1,900 apprentices, and in July 1940 
‘about 2,700. By July 1941 there were 
over 7,000. 


Time Required 

The normal length of apprenticeship is 
4 years. An apprentice is initially ap- 
Pointed as a fourth-class apprentice. 
At the end of the first year, if he passes 
the required examinations in both shop 
and school work, he is promoted to third- 

‘class apprentice. Subsequent promo- 
tions to second-class apprentice and 
first-class apprentice are made at the 
end of the second and third years after 
Passing suitable examinations. 

In the present emergency, apprentices 
are permitted to become journeymen at 
the end of their third year of apprentice- 
ship, making up their educational re- 
quirements later. 


Classroom Instruction Given 
Classroom instruction is coordinated 
with the practical trade training in the 
shops and on the vessels under construc- 
tion. This is designed to develop the 
ability of the apprentice to think and 
plan in connection with his work. The 
subjects taught include mathematics, 
elementary physics, drawing, English, 
citizenship, and general trade informa- 
tion. Lectures on industrial history, 
problems of shop supervisors, safety, and 
similar subjects are included to provide 
the apprentice with a basic knowledge 
of the principles of operation and super- 
vision as applied to his trade. The nec- 
essary tools, books, and classroom acces- 
sories used by the apprentice are fur- 


nished by and remain the property of 
the Government. 


Where to Apply 


The following shows the location of the 
navy yards and stations at which ap- 


prenticeship training is conducted, and 
the addresses of the United States Civil 


Service district managers to whom re- 


quest for application forms should be 


directed. 


Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I. 


Apply to Manager, First Civil Service Dis- 


trict, Boston, Mass. 
Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 


Apply to Manager, Second Civil Service Dis- 


trict, New York, N. Y. 


Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apply to Manager, Third Civil 
trict, Philade elphia, Pa. 

Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Model Basin, Carderock, Ma. 

Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 

Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md. 

Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 

Apply to Manager, Fourth Civil Service Dis- 
trict, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Yard, Charleston, 8. C. 

Naval Station, Key West, Fla. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Apply to Manager, Fifth Civil Service Dis- 
trict, Atlanta, Ga. 

Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Wash 

Apply to Manager, Eleventh Civil Service 
District, Seattle, Wash. 

Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Apply to Manager, Tenth Civil Service Dis- 
trict, New Orleans, La. 

Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif. 

Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Apply to Manager, Twelfth Civil Service 
District, San Francisco, Calif. 

Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, Hawail. 

Apprenticeships at Pearl Harbor are filled 
only by residents of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Apply to Assistant District 


Service Dis- 


Manager, 
Twelfth Civil Service District, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


LIST OF TRADES AND WHERE THEY ARE TAUGHT! 


[X indicates the trades now taught at each navy yard and station. This list is subject to changes determined by the 
needs of each navy yard and station} 
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NEWS... 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING TO WIM THE WAR 


Every day envelopes containing 150 to 
200 clippings come to the U. S. Office 
of Education. They come from all parts 
of the Nation. These clippings report a 
running story of American education. 
From them and from supplementary re- 
ports and more than 400 periodicals Epv- 
CATION FOR VICTORY will present biweekly 
a condensed summary of what schools, 
colleges, and libraries are doing to win 
the war. At the moment Physical Fit- 
ness, Teacher Shortage, Acceleration, and 
Wartime Curriculum Changes dominate 
educational interests. 

Send in the news of what you are 
doing. Address: Information Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


Teacher Shortage 


A panel discussion at a conference of 
superintendents and supervising princi- 
pals called by New Jersey’s State Com- 
missioner of Education at Newark State 
Teachers College recently discussed an 
expected teacher shortage * * * 
mentioned possibility of releasing some 
senior students from teachers colleges to 
take teaching positions soon. 


* 


W. W. Trent, West Virginia State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, has requested 
that “each county submit to the State 
department the names, addresses, profes- 
sional preparation, and experience of any 
teachers available for replacement.” 


* 


Gordon O. Wilber, industrial arts de- 
partment head at State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y., reports the demand for 
industrial arts teachers exceeds supply 
by about three to one. 


* 


State Superintendent John A. Wieland, 
Illinois, predicts recall to active duty of 
many retired public-school teaehers in 
his State—suggests that county superin- 
tendents contact qualified teachers who 
have dropped out of service and ask them 
to resume their professions during the 
emergency. 


* 


Five wartime teacher shortage pro- 
posals agreed upon by the Vermont State 
department of education were announced 





recently by Ralph E. Noble, State com- 
missioner of education. They call for 
more effective normal-school student re- 
cruiting, increase in salaries, consolida- 
tion of small rural schools, and issuance 
of wartime emergency certificates. 


* 


North Dakota school boards have been 
urged to give immediate consideration 
to employment of teachers for the com- 
ing year, giving proper consideration to 
the need of making necessary salary 
adjustments. 


* 


Pennsylvania’s 14 State teachers col- 
leges have cut 4-year courses to 3 years 
during the present war emergency to 
speed training of classroom instructors. 


Physical Fitness 


Columbia College, New York City, has 
inaugurated a physical-fitness program 
which is mandatory for freshmen and 
sophomores and which calls for special 
classes for juniors and seniors as well. 
Wrestling, boxing, and long-distance 
running are among some of the more 
strenuous exercises agreed upon by uni- 
versity medical officers and the college 
physical-education officer. 


* 


Success of an elective course in physi- 
cal fitness taken by more than 200 stu- 
dents last semester at Purdue University 
stimulated provision of a required “Phy- 
sical Preparedness” course for all men 
students between the ages of 21 to 27, 
inclusive, now enrolling 1,000. Types of 
activities include: Two-mile walk, soccer, 
apparatus work, swimming, volley ball, 
weight lifting, wrestling, squash, and 
cross-country running. 


Acceleration 


James ‘E. Martin, Pawtucket, R. I., su- 
perintendent, recommended that high- 
school graduation exercises be held dur- 
ing last week in May instead of in June. 
Brown University, Providence College, 
and Rhode Island State College will start 
the new college year June 1, according 
to reports. 


* 


Simmons College has rejected the 
“speed-up” program, pointing out that 





























































“the problems confronting colleges for 
women are basically different from the 
problems confronting men’s colleges, 
whose graduates may need to complete 
their education before they are called for 
military services.” 


* 


Students in most departments of 
George Washington University are being 
allowed to complete the regular 4-year 
course in a period of 242 years, President 
Cloyd H. Marvin declares. 


Wartime Curricula 


Milwaukee school board tabled a pro- 
posal to teach automobile driving in all 
schools—reason—curtailment of automo- 
bile production. Board now is consider- 
ing extending trade and vocational 
training for all students. 


* 


Not since World War I has the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin taught military geogra- 
phy. Mineral, glacial, and ground-wa- 
ter instruction will be covered in the new 
course to be taught during the second 
semester, 


* 


Seven new wartime courses to help 
make law-trained men more useful in 
government service and in war industries 
have been announced by Dean Lloyd K. 
Garrison, University of Wisconsin Law 
School. 


Dental and Eye Requirements 


From Selective Service is the an- 
nouncement that new Army physical 
standards materially reduce dental and 
eye requirements for Selective Service 
inductees. 

More than 20 percent of the men re- 
jected for physical disability under the 
old standards were turned down because 
of defective teeth. The new ruling, is 
expected to permit reclassification as 
Class I-A, or available for full military 
service, of many men~now deferred as 
well as to permit induction of thousands 
of registrants who, heretofore, would 
have failed to so qualify. Formerly, the 
Army required that an inductee ‘have a 
minimum of six masticating and six in- 
cisor teeth, all of which were opposed. 
The new requirement is merely that he 
be able to eat and digest Army “chow”! 
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Defense Series Best Sellers 


Back to the Government printing 
presses for second and third printings 
have gone many of the pamphlets in the 
Education and National Defense series 
prepared by U. 8. Office of Education 
staff specialists and special writers dur- 
ing the past year. 
“What the Schools Can Do,” “Educa- 
tion Under Dictatorships,” and “Hemi- 
sphere Solidarity” have had unusually 
large sales to date. 
The complete list of Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series pamphlets avail- 
able to date is: 
What The Schools Can Do, Pamphlet No. 4. 
Living Democracy in Secondary Schools, 
Pamphlet No. 7. 

Home Nursing Courses in High Schools, 
Pamphlet No. 9. 

Hemisphere Solidarity, Pamphlet No. 13. 

Education Under Dictatorships, Pamphlet 
No. 15. 

How Libraries May Serve, Pamphlet No. 17. 

Food For Thought—The Schools’ Respon- 
sibility in Nutrition Education, Pam- 
phiet No. 22. 

Democracy in Summer Camps, Pamphlet 


No. 23. 
The single copy price is 15 cents. 


Publications on Freedom 


Part of America’s “education for vic- 
tory” should be a clear expression of the 
things we are fighting for, as well as the 
things we are fighting against. 

Three documents which help explain 
what we are fighting for, and which can 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., are: 

“The Four Freedoms” by President Roose- 

velt. “A 17’’ x 23’’ poster, in two colors; 
price 10 cents. 

The Declaration of Independence. 2814"’ x 

34’’ on heavy paper; price 25 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States. 
Pocket size, price 5 cents. 


Medicine Guidance Leaflet 
Revised 


Growing interest during the emergency 
in medical training and occupations in 
medicine and related fields has stimu- 
lated revision of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Guidance Leaflet No. 6, “Medi- 
cine.” 

The 5-cent career guidance pamphlet 
discusses medical work generally, the 
need and supply of medical care, cppor- 
tunities and expected income in medical 
occupations. State requirements for li- 
censing doctors, approved medical 


schools, and information on related oc- 
cupations—clinical laboratory techni- 
cian, physical therapy technician, and oc- 
cupational therapist, are also presented. 
This guidance leaflet is one of a series 
on professional careers prepared by 
Walter J. Greenleaf which include the 
fields of law, medicine, dentistry, jour- 
nalism, librarianship, architecture, phar- 
macy, nursing, forestry, music, art, home 
economics, optometry, osteopathy, veter- 
inary medicine, and chemistry, and 
chemical, civil, electrical, and mechan- 
ical engineering. More than a half mil- 
lion copies of the Guidance leaflets have 
been sold to date. Single copies are 5 
cents each. Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Reprints Available 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY announces the 
availability of former ScHoot Lire single 
and series articles in Reprints, free to 
teachers, principals, superintendents, Ii- 
brarians, and others, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 

Nutrition Education in the School Program. 

Our Adventures With Children. 

Vocational Education in Review. 

Pen and Ink Friendships for the Americas. 

Four Communities Pioneer—Home and 
Family Life. 

Bill of Rights. 

New Government Aids for Teachers (8- 
page). 

Write to U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Cost Analysis for Libraries 


Librarians! Do you know how much 
it costs to operate a high-school library? 

To assist librarians and school admin- 
istrators in finding the answer to this 
question, the U. S. Office of Education 
has prepared a bulletin report titled, 
“Unit Costs in a Selected Group of High- 
School Libraries.” 

The author, Mary Evalyn Crookston, 
American Library Association Fellow— 
1940-41, serving the Library Service 
Division, U. 8S. Office of Education, points 
out that the study revealed among other 
facts that it takes 3.6 minutes and costs 
5 cents to answer a reference or infor- 
mation question. Advisory service to one 
person requires about 2.6 minutes of the 
librarian’s time and costs about 4 cents. 
Circulation of a book costs 2 cents, while 


checking in and handling a periodical re- 
quires about 6.3 minutes, costs 7 cents. 

Other findings of the author on costs 
of library operation are reported in the 
publication, Bulletin 1941, No. 11, price 
10 cents. 


Penny Savers 


In ordering United States Government 
publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., you may wish to keep 
in mind the fact that a discount of 25 
percent is allowed on all orders for 100 
copies or more sent to one address. 

The Superintendent of Documents re- 
cently confirmed that the discount ap- 
plies on 100 publications of a varied 
Selection as well as 100 of any one 
pamphlet or leaflet issued by a Govern- 
ment agency. 

Orders should be accompanied by a 
check or money order preferably, but 
not by stamps. Convenient blocks of 20 
five-cent coupons useful in ordering pub- 
lications may be requested of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, or deposits of 
$5 or more may be made at any time, 
charging future publication orders 
against this deposit account. 
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To Complete Sets 


Libraries wishing to fill out their sets 
of ScHoot Lire and of other publications 
of the Office of Education issued in past 
years and now out of print, may have 
opportunity to do so by addressing their 
requests to Miss Sabra W. Vought, Libra- 
rian, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library has a collection 
of miscellaneous publications that are 
out of print and will be sent free upon 
request as long as the supply lasts. 


National Parks to Remain Open 


As an aid in the promotion of national 
health and morale, national parks will be 
continued in operation as recreational 
areas for visitors insofar as this is con- 
sistent with troop and material move- 
ments. Such announcement has been 
made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

It is pointed out by the Secretary that 
America should profit by the experience 
of warring nations who “learned early i 
the war that too long hours at high pres- 
sure work resulted in decreased produc- 
tion.” England and the Dominion of 
Canada have recognized the necessity of 
civilian relaxation. 
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